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•Included in this presentation is- a description of a . 

student handl^ook containing , r^l^s and regulatioi}s of the campus, i^nd 

information about transportation, housing, health services, Q^tra ^'^ 

curricular activities, and other data* A telephone network i;i 

described which operates around the clock to give students, afcdess to 

a wide variety of topics including curriculum re^uiremfeijirs and legal 

services* Other services offered include: ^aff ^director^y^ .a learning . , 

skills program^ specialized handbooks for low^r classmefi and for . f , 

upperclassmen, a dial service to some.one -from the ^Dean's office, and^./' 

a campus assistance center. These cam^pus services attempt to respond".'^ 

to th^ neetJ^s of all students. '(Autho'r/-^) ^ V^-^'- 
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^ i- Decentralization and Student Development : ' • 

, " " What lis a "DecenteF^and How Does It Work? . ' ■ • 

Prepared for Commission XIV [Academic Affairs Administrators] of the 
American College Personnel Association. Annual Convention, March,* 1975' 

Lewis A. Bosworth ^ 
The Univer'sity of 'Wisconsin*VMadison * 

. Ih th^^milieu of a university of some 36,000 students, there appears 
to be a pry for personalizatipn, attention, .intervention, and infor- 
mation Unllrke^the small, liberal a.rts college where it is some- 
timp^s .said that studeilts receive maximum attentlqfi from a dedicated 
faVjfulty and staff who come cloBe to outnumbering J^he students, the 
large university is beset with* the prqblem of • eff^t iency in the 
delivery of services to students • Computers and data processing \ 
systems are oft^n seen by students as^ the surrogate faculty, since 
it is througH the mechanization of the enterprise* that efficiency is 
^^attained* Human resd&rces may be overlooked by students if it is 
^ not obvious that somewhere 5m the reaches of acres of, campus there 
are people — faculty and staff--who are availablegl ^e often say that 

students must seek out assistance beca.use of the ^Bigness' of the in-* 

' '* ' ' ' ' 1 - ■ 

stitutiq;!* In a narrow context,, this is perhaps '^ot such a terrible 

cop-out, Cor as we hasten to add,' adults in our sx)ciety must learn 

^ . ^ ^ ' • I . I . ' ^ ^ 

how to find what they need- And, the years of uitdeTgraduate. education 

■• . ■ ' ' . ■* -f ' - ■ ' : 

are said to be a time when students l6.arn more f^om the' experience 

• i\ ' /• 

of 'life than from textbooks' and L^xtures^ This jls^ also probably 

' ' ' . ■ \ * 5^"'. ■ • 

more true .than not^ " \ . * \ , > 

>i ' . • ' 

However, we do say that the university is a place whef'e, teachers 
and scholars are available to hefp students to develop fastef .and 
gener^ly be. more successful in the process. *I^t is not aliv'ays plear 
. that we^ are thinking of the learning process in the broad sense;. and 
many of us see the undergraduate, years as -?i means to an end rather • 



than an. end;^n thgmseives. ' Despite ' the reasons ror**provi(l in^J'' an 
' ' • ^ - — ' \ 

education/which may lead)^"bnly to personal^ growth or dQvo^o\men%/9 

or which may also lead to a particular- career with v^ery s-po.cifi.t a 

curricula as the training, students should--we surely agree--%4. 

ab;ie to find their walkthrough the* four.-year maze, and it should 

be/ incumbent on us, as professionals, to provide a map. Wo tend. 

Xo think of that map as two-dimensional; that is a. set of very ^ 

speqific, written semesterly sets of 'instructions , easy to follow 
' • • t . 

(although often written by computerized Ininds) Avl^ich, if read and 
followed, will find the- studjent exactly where he belongs: happy,. 

• I 

and r§ady to continue or. conclude hi^ program Avithout a hitch. - 
How iliany timetables and registration *Mnaps'\have w-e provided Cor 
how many hundreds of thousands -of students over the piast decade? 
And how are these maps provided? Is 'there an index, a cross- 
referenced .guide to the reading of maps? , By analogy to the 
tourism trade, have we provided that little 'house on the side of 
the road where a pertly-uniformed, wel lM.nf ormed specialist on 
the area tells our wqary cli^ents whether .their academic*, hotels are 
full', or whether a particularly popular site, is blocked to traffic 
because of une-x"pected trade for- such an early part of the season? 
'Dolour students, on their academic trips, get re-routed as the 
vatcat ipnpr ' s plans-,are changed wrthoutMvarning?* ^ < 

" ' , X Don ' t B 1 ame the Clerk ^ -7-^ * 

■ i ■ ■ 

> * • '« * . 

•''We're^a nation of^hice guys. ""If the quality of service is poor, 
w.fe'/accept it ./^ ^*[Mescon, 1975] . .vSuch a comment 'i-s- the plight of many 
a student. ^.In J894, the Regents of the .University of MVisconsin ^ 
made the following stat-ement: • 'HVhatever may be the limitations 
which trammel^ inquiry BlsSwhere, we. believe that the f^reat st^ate 
University of Wisconsin should evQr encourage that continual and' 
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fearless sifting and winnowing by which alone .the truth can be 

found.". [Report of t*he Board of Regents, 1894] The University 

Still believe's in this iniportant (premise . Hbv/ever, it- is :n.Dt 

always clear that students can sift and winnow'without asserting 

tlieir rights to the kind* of quality, of service which allows them, to 

know how to starts The University ^o£ Wisconsin has jtakefi steps in 

recent years" to apply one formula of the business world to provide 

services for students. In the bigness of our 'community , we. have 

tried to pilot resources for .students with the caution, **Don't . - 

Blame the Clerkl" ."A basic -fact of organizational behavior is that 

good customer [student] relations begin with good employee [staff] 

rel'ations. It' is an .inside out, top to bottom situation that . 
,f ' • ' ^ • • 

originates with the big^boss *an<i reflects itself down tKe organization 
^^•directly affects the organization's various publics t. . " 
.[Mescon, 1975]* In the university,, many people have asked, ''..'.of 
what value is a great advertising campaign when nobody is trained 
to deliver the service youVve been Led to expect?" [Mescon, 1975] 



What is the -value of an education^ if ' it does not include human 

'resources as well as other kinds 'of sferv^ces, which streamline the 

' <^ .• . 

undergraduate years by virtue of total efficiency? , ^ 



Too many organizations tend to emphasize nonpeople . 
^ . related factors People like doing business with ' • 

.othe:^people. Advertising, physical facilities and 
. U convenience might provide the initial attraction, 
. -but it won't keep, the .customer coming back. Treating. * y 
, each staff member as . a separate and distinct ent^-ty • 
whose contributions^ or . lack of .contributions won^t get ; 
lost in the corporate shuffle could not oi)ly increase 
productivity, but'might replace customer, x ant empt .. 
i with customer co^nmitment . Jt^s worth a try, and in ^.v'* 

the process of trying-mi'ght;contribute to a niTcer ^ — X'' 
existence for ail. Jhe logical. .starting ppint is at ^ 
• > the top. that's where the buck stops and where the 
action, should .:beg!in;. don't blam'e the clerk! 

' - ' ' ^„ . [Mescon, 1^75],. :•'>•• 



Uvcn^so, much of what we hav^ accomplished c^t the University of- 
^Visconsin- -Madison has been done the othei^ way around. Tn fact, 

^ ' . '-''V*'^ ' ^ ^ ' , , 

in the ^ following pages,* it can be shown that, many serv,ices 

pre'Vided for students haVe not been the result' of startino at 

the top. One would naturally assume-*- to the -discredit of many 

* * . * 

i^tudents and junior staff members — that students are noti at t])Q 

•top, nor IS the corps of s.taff members who have synthesized the" 

whirlwind o£ .activity on our campus into a network ^of student 

• resources which carry the, message 'included in t;h(* student hand- 

* « 

book, The J^heat and, the Chaff : a guide to sif tjjig and winnowing 
tl'irough the campus : ^ , 

.The- debut of Th£ Wlieat . and th£ Ohaf f , the .University * . 
of* Wisconsin- -Madison stud'e'nt ha ridb'ook for 1974 - ' 
«75,,in the 12?th anniver?:iry ye'ar of the founding 
6£ the University, marks not j^o much a blazing of new 
trails as a rekindling of the* eii.bers of Ul\^ handbooks, 
of the past. Since before the turn of the century,- the 

.University l^as had some form of hadbook to help ^ . , . 
st^udents -maneuver through the. complexities of college 
life./ . ■ ' • J , 

The Wheat and the jChaf f > a'ttenpts to incorporate into 
^ one source* no,t only information about .major campus 

'.resources bu,t also mater ial about community services^ 
, which we feel might be of interest to students, 

* We have arranged our material by subject areas. At 
the beginning of each chapter is a general, all-purpose 
list of offices which, we ' feeL are the major resources 
for information for that subject, • 

• ^ To track dbwn a specific fa'ct, check the index. 

The. University of Wisconsin.- -Madison and Qity 'of . . " ♦ 
Madison are full of dpportuVii ties; for those who know*-- 
abou't -them..^ We hope The Wheat and the ' Chaf f ^ wfll give 
you 5omp idea oif tiho marty re'sources available to you. ^ 



[Campus Assistance 'Center , 1974] 
kdvisors and Counse-lbrs : Ceneralists and Special ists 
At the outset it would appear that the \univ-g^sity of Wiscohsin- 
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Madispn (UW- -MSN) has 'approaclrea^^^^pr'bblem' of academic resources 

for student development in a fairly standard'/ way : The preparation 

<o£ a handbook such as The Wheat and the Chaff, for example,, is not 

entirely . unknown, on other campuses. However,* it is' the guts of 
> 

the book that make, it special/- Its message is* simple," but the ^ 
• * * 

delivery af '^all of 'that'' is what we are about. To start, WW—MSN 
had to ask itself, some very basic questions. Not .unlike J:he business 

analog, someone at the "top" did*, in fact, have to ask what we 

• • • . 

haive here and how it works\ And, more importantly, what can we 

do for students tha\ we're not doing? The answer comes up rather 

complimentary. On this large Campus with its nine undergraduSite 

schools and, colleges (Letters. § Science, Agricultural Pi ^Life 
* • . * t 

Sciences ,* Engineering , Business, Allied Health Professions, 

'Education, Family Resourdes § Consumer , Sciences , Nursing and 

* ' ' • ^ ~ f ' " 

Pharmacy),., centralization of human resources for student <fl^velopment 

is heariy impossible to achieve, even if ,we wanted t9.. D.iggin,g 

into •the ins ides of the University proved to be an arduous, but 
" ' . * ' ,* * , - ^ : , ^ ' 

rewarding endeavor. 1Ve found advisors and counselors, generalists , 

and specialists, and a support staff which exceeds the imagination,, 

even on a- large campus. We founci a faculty which is surprisingly ^ 

''active and visible, and we found resources for students whicl\, ^ 

alihough decentralized and necessarily parochial in some cases,, ^ 

f ii;^together to make possible the total process of stud<€nt t 

' , ^ • ' * - ' 

deve.lopment , ' * . * - 

The^^^ly to paking decen^tf alizeti resources work for student .develop- 

'V;v> ^ • • • 

ment^s'e^ms to be iji. the kinds of p,er^&ns involved in the process 

• their^'gwn \particular Wisconsin character — and in the specific . ^ 

jesourc'|s for which they are responsible. Each person active .in 

the da£||^ lives 'of students has Tii's or her own«. responsibility , , 
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« « 



yet can call upoji the resources of others for a more complete 



resptonse to student neeids;* 



Advisors gre distinct from .counselors ; 
and support* personnel .are not always 



generalists from specialists^ 

in the backgro\ind , . but often iii the f-oreffont of student life. • * 

In the paragraphs which follow^ we share with you some of the 

resources for student^ development which are interwoven in tho ^ 

* ^ . ' 

UW-^-MSN total ^commitment to the academic needs of studpnts-, 

> . % o The Livinp, Catalogue> /■ - * . 

Ali universitie's have a^ fairly 'common set of ' catalo^ux^s . or 
bulletins which describe the courses offered and the r-pquiremen.ts 
for a particular major, program, or degree. _^IIW-->ISN is ,no 
exceptibn, However, thfe system of getting information to st;:idents 
who intend to enroll or who*are enrolled on^ our campus'^ pight be 
jUsfifiabJy 'named **the Liv^Ing Catalogue", start with a summer - . 

orientation and. advis'ing prograiji whf?re s^tudents ''read*' ' the bulletins 
\ of the school'sr and co^lleges along wit-h an advising staff raenber. 
Approximately ^"eighty percent (80 -o) af entering freshmen and transfeir 
sjrude^ts **r^ad" the* bulletins thrbugh the eyes ^nd*-ears o(; \a 
highly diVerse and competent group of ^'^academic advisors, intluding 
und.e'rgraduate students, \Indivtdual attention is giv^en to Q^\\.~i 
of over four thousand students during the*iCourse of the,^si/inmer^ 
orientation and advising pifgijram. Orientation *to^a new. campus is, 
of course, not <iti' innov^^tiofi' about whith we can*^make grand claims. 
The advising program f'er new students, we feel,- is a uniquely' 
complete one. Students . come into contact ^^>rith deans', faqulty members, 
' and 'studjents . Interaction 13 persoi^al, anxieties lessened, and 

.Jc\ • J ' * ' <• ^ - * ^ 

inf ornjati on is^ as complete as'lit'can be for starters. Amazingly, 



* Students \s-;4'^HT to *re their, "summer adv^^sors", and often- call *j 

ERIC ■ .; - . .jt, , • • ■ , 



..on them personally when they return to campus for the start of 

the new year. Every student leaves, the advis ing .'experience with , 

a -set of courses to think about prior te/^egistrataon . lie do not 

advance register -because of planned flexibility for change and 

the deciSiqA-making process which begins, generally, at this point 

in the stiident's career at UW--MSN. ^ < 

• . ^ ^. ^ > 

The crunch comes, inevitably, when students arrive on' campus .for 

the beginning of the fall semester. Then ^ as for stud'j^nts who were. 

^not able to participate in the summer advising program almost all 

students need assistance.^^^^^^J^T^ Catalogue'^- -a very complex 

lieast at this point--goes into action, ' • 

' . DIAL : ^ Learning to Listen — ^ 



One of*the..ways which students have to get clqser to their 



immediate** goal &f sel'ecting courses*, and preparing themselves 
for personal advice is to find qut^how to integrate what they^ 
have /firmly in mind with th^ reality of "riot t>eing really sure". 



The UW-MSN Digital Information Access Liae* (DIALL is a tefefnhone 

\ ' ' • • > • ' s ( 

network \which brings s^.ome of the hundreds of lines of ins^'truct ions 



into focus • 



Borrowing a page^-froni the tel ephone epmpany , the 
Univ^ersity of ^yi^poilsin Madison is encouraging students 
to "let their fingtrs do the walking!". A new campus 
communication system known -as the Digital. <Lnformatibn 
Access Line (DIAL) is disseminating taped information 
via -telephone, to students, staff, and faculty in the 
University Community* - This nev7 system is based on a 
.simple concept -of educational technology known as dial- 
access. Dial access allows remote access at will 'to 
audid or visual material stored in a central location. 
PTAL' audio tapes are two- and-a-hal f to four -and -a-half 
miifuto-s in- length and are recorded on cassettes.. 
Topics range from curriculum requirements, registration 
and record-keeping procedures to health and legal 




' advice • Any of 20*0 spbjeci^s can be heard s^cn /lays a 
week, 24 hours a day from^any telephone in the Madison 
community • ^ • ;^ ^'-"'"i - ^.^r... 

The key to/DIAl Ss the telephone, Telephortes are « . • ^ 
plentiful, accessible, ancr rela.t ively inexpensive. 
They guarantee the caller a''"nonymity» and tend to minimise 
♦the anxiety and foreboding *often prompted by 'institut ional 
settings, i-There are a variety of telephone service models 

? alreaay operating in campus communities around tlie 
country,^ , 'On the Madison campus of the University of 
Wisconsin, DIAL'S senfiautomated system augmei\ts the" 
Campus Assistance Center (Nolt ing' and' \Saf f inn 1972), 
a more personal information and' referral center! 
' ' ^ * ^ » 

In the developmental stages, DIAL relied heavily on 

• the experience of • medical models (fliles, 1969)', but T 
set ^s its own particular goal easing the information 
crisis for the undergraduate and graduate stydent, 
DIAL access is not new.- to the col-lege campuj?^ Many* 
colleges and universities u$e dia^ access cijP^irulaV ' - 
remote switching devices as an adjunct to instruction, » 
In the typical instructional model a stUclent may go 
to special study carrels or in soirie instances his, 
r,esidence hall -^phone and call up repeats of' class , 
lectures, 3tudy notes, language aids ,. etc • '\DTAL is the 
first relatively automatic system in the country tQ 
offer procedural^ and general information matef iaL, , * 
and incidentally health information, unrelated to. a 
specific cpurse or curriculum,, via dial access to a . 
stud'ent cotaunity, , '^t 'iSf^ . ^ - 

The DIAL 'piToject was initiated by the College of* . 
Lette'rs aiici Science and* the DiYisi9n of Student • ^ ' 

Affairs at, the University of Wisconsin-Madison, The 
tape library is being developed by the Campus Assistance 
Center, the .University 's on-campus information and 
referral service,' Tapes on health suhj ects -are- 
^ contributed by the Department of Postgraduate' Medical 
Education, - ' • ' • 



. TUG TAPE LIBRARY ' ^ . - a • ' 

■ ^ • • I' ■ 

The keys to good DIAL ta-pes^ arfe concise, complett?, 
and well-written scripts.' PQ-t the most part the 
presentations consist of straight * informations-free 
of any subjective advjce-giving , Each pres^entation 
concludes with a referral* to an advisor or a he^ping^ 
agency,. .Many of the topics originated with the' , "* 
Campus Assistance Center where^ they first appeared- 
as the subjects of most' frequently asked questions, ' ^ 

Proposed topics ar-e re'ferii^d to student service offices, 

deans' offices, etc, to- see' if they are interested in 

sponsoring a tape. The usual procedure is for /an 

office staff member familiar with the material' to. draft *• 

a rough script-,' The DIAL coordinator reviews and 
' ' * ' - - .... 




'edits the rough draft. It _ 

•staff. Who have resp.onsibiiity for thV s'6-^fecr^reI-lC!'\'*--' ^ ""-T^ 
Health scripts are revie■^^(ed• by a committee of ': -^/'vVA="h-;'» 
physicians TDef9re ' being xele.esed to. the diallaxLcess 'l^:.'^^--^-'"'--^^ 
system.' When a finished ^product is- agr.e^d-.upori' it - ' V'v'^V , 

,j-i;S ready for ree^v^n^^ Foi- ,quality-;fe-production, 'f^'f,^^-- 
the actual i?ecor:^^g ^and tech^ihaS-^f epa^ra'tiisii^df ^. -.^^ 

■"cassett6s,=>arNs''mad;VJ)y'-a--profejssioH^-'rej^ ' T *' 

the Uijiversity.'s radio--- s'taT^iLohcfHA. ' - -jr i.^ " - 



The term', ''Dial 'A'tfcg|;f "System'^lM^^ 
criminately . over th^'^years-^to^jf^ succe.eding 
generations of remotely ,_^eVa-feUl §w^^ , 
In fact, dial acce^ss is •h-crtr^-KafcTw&r^ut:^a^ ' * _ 

simply the. remote access concept^^mentfgn^ed earlier. ^ ^. 
in the world o£ educational technology ,*\however,' ^ ^^^^ 

dial -access r'equires' the use of 'a computfer as the ' • . 
a^c-gssirig' component plus multi-track playjja^ck units • 



Accp.rding to one e'ducational products journal which,^^^ 
researches and eValuates "hardware, "Most dial' access 
systems s^em to' exceed .tl60:000"' (EPIE Report #36, 
tJune 1-971) • Needless to say, the prospect of such 
an 'extravagance has frightened away many pot-fential . 
user^ . . * . ^ 



Thet University of tW^sconsin'-Madison by turning • 
its^back^^ in^this instanceiy on the computer aige and 
making- judicial u5e* of existing -staff and facilities 
has. develop^ed a system which:* h*as been working quite 
ef fic^iently j^iince^^pril of L972 at a cpst of considerably c 
tess'^than 4-100 , 000. The prcyg^ni,, a,5Va. matter of ^ ^ ' 

"fact, was started 'with' a. libi:ary of , 32/tapes; aind has, '/ 
since ex;panded to almost 2,0g tape.s oij an initial capital* . 
and^> operational investment of less than $5,000, . '^^^ 

/etx.clu^dve o^f staff, time. \ ' . 
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'The* key to thi-s" fiu^hciai wi^*ardry' is. that tTie system 
> ^ is housed in' the Univer^ty's telephone exchange. One 

* of the operator^! s statioh§**inc'^ludes-. thfe "^playback ,^yx^" — 
equipment. A call to the M^L nWbex. diveftS''\Ti(|<g(!^^ 
Uni5?je;rsity ca.j:ls to .other operators.'.^ai lowing the 
DIAL- operator! to place the requested tape oji- tli^jblaj 
back unit without " interruption. The 'tape , qass-e-^^lr^^ ; 

* t.hemj^rayed directly oyer the .phone lines. The Ixjie is 
disconnected automatically wh.en the tepe ends.^ .JlequestS/ 

. are" made by cade number from an inventory^ that' is' 
di's.tr ibuted orti campuS • -Use of the .University ^^erators 
"'^ negates th*e ne'^d f*or highly^ sophisticated and,<expensiye 
'.'V^tomated swittjiing equipment* As a consequence only', 
cost 'of th^ time^^the operator actually spends ' , ' ^ . 
^)littijig a requfstedCtape ;on< the system is charged back- \ 
'. •Jt^d the pra^raml\^Currei\t4Vi three phone lines working 
^ih seciuence*a,na three piayback units are in use. 
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•(^.ONCLUSION 



In the case of the- student recipient, he has an added 
. choice as to the.»st)urce;,of needed information and referral' 
In addition ;td'* print , v^icK can be excessive, and 
staff- contact, wtliich can'be hiird to Qx^nie by especially 
on short notice, -he cari cii^oo^e the ifiini^diacy and .selectivity 
th^t .a ,DIAL. cair ojfjfers; rti^ris daubtlui;, however,, that ^ 
DI^'L Kill replace -either sta¥f -;or p.rinfeJ^Vnor .was it 
,eVer intended to. /file mission of DIAL x^s'-to extend the' 
capacity of the University to communicate heeded infer-* - 
[•jnation'to its constifjuehts., while at the s^me time takiSl.^i 
r^fl>i.;>J^9*l!^^ 9^ the pressure off the printed word *aaa^I:3iaking , 
r'S^/"^"/ .Ixe'ttef use of staff ,time. the added alterna't|.ve; ,6f PJAI; 
^^;^|^4?-:'' goes a loftg way towards narrowing th'e-.gap" between • ^ 
i^-i^fv^^^^^^^^ accessibility ^Vhich is so critical on \ 

'^''^^Sl^: ^ - '^Jie'-' 1 a r g^e c ampu s • * 




The .cur^i^ent invento^ry of DIAL tapes is reproduced here: 
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-5k:.:© eiji^"" great f^^^ voi,ce;^ even if ,it. is tape-recoTded , has proved 

' -to f a[y %es^' instructions, or;- even, 
, , in , ^501^6. p^l^^X i'"^^.^^^^^ a^feal voice^^ if^t'hat voice seems 

. n/-./. to Ij.e^ a'''(re'cprd^^^ Katur.aily it -is not possible ^"n a* moment 's." 

.v'T". . nptic^ .to. taJJk 1 0 v an .advisdf):oy dean per^'dnal^j^jln evfery. ^^aa^-e 
^ /. Fi;UB^^.ajtion can t)'ui-X«i up»' ^^^K^lt^' i^ the^'^clerical persbrjnei &^ 



the stlident's*tali'a.Tfe^^ bUt cannot\cqmpls^t^^l^del^ £v-/ 
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o^sponse. 



tO' the'' St>u<feri:V's Individual ' 5 iiuati'o^ or circumstapc^^ 



\ 



^Fw&n^y-five "thousand (^5,000) "calXs.per ^year to the DIAL 

syste*^ must at.test to the usefulness of this alf ei^nate .,type' of 

* ' ' - ' ' • / • . -//-^ 

advising r^nd assistance in decision-making;** ' "•** - - 

' . : . ' ^ - . • , 

A script is hardly like "hearings the real thin^, but- imagin-e . 

the lessening of .-a. student ' s anxiO't ios" a'nd fears..#bout whatj to 

0 next if he or sWe hears the' -f ol'JlowiiA^ ; 

' ' ' : ' ' . ^ ^. - ■ , j 

i " • . " . 

This is Miss Carol ..Meyer ," Admissions Counselor^ 
the 'School Q.f Busi'ne5:5, V/p are pleased that you have 
^ialed this ^number to learn about our f reshman^ sophoirore 
prebusin^ss program.' -If you have a pencil handy, 
' you may wish to jot^down our office phone numbers' 
which we will give to you- so that you may come to sec 
us or call us if you wish, after you listen to this 
short recording. Also^ if- it -is helpful, you can 
redial this dial, tap,e/'&nd' listen a' second time for, 
' phone numbers and ^room^* numlDers • , / 

Our 'program is described, fully in our yndergizaduate 
bulletin which, you may pipk up in Room 108 Commerce 
Building if you are on campus.. Or you ^can call us ^ 
at .,262-0471 , that's 262-0471-, so that we may ^answer* 
questions and send you a bulletin. Or,, you can Avr-ite 
' ^ to us in the School of Business ,MJW-Madison, and we . 
Avill -answer your ."questidns by mail, You-^can jequest. 
. application materials by coming in to see' us calling 
lis, ,or', writ ing to us, * . ^ ^ 

Ve^'y briefly .about the^prcbiisiness coursed- -during 
the freshman-sophomore years, prebusiness students 
take'on^ c6ur;se in. each of ,.the-^ following areas 
"literature, speech, writing*, science,' computer 
science, 'statistics, and. psychology . Also during • - * " 
the. first 'two years, prebu$ine,ss students take 
s.everal <c.6iirses in mathematics^ 'economics , *.accoun\ing-, 
"plus soci'al^^studies'^ humanities, and free electiAfieV-" j - 

• subject^, '-There is no foreign language requiremeiit;'.* ; 
for ^the business degree. ^ . ^ 

liow n^uch mathematics is reqUired/for the.^ business 
degree? .Two* semesters of calculus or one semester of. . 
calcfdlus knd Math , 107 ; prerequi'site t6 th^se-.matlte- 

• manfcs courses-, are Math, iI2' (Algebra) and Math 113 
(Trigonometry) --unless your ma?thematics placejnentf^sjrores ^ 
Gxemprt you from algebra and .trigonometry.. / . ''\ ,{ 



What graiJe-point' average do you n.^ed td; enter t*he 
Srhool of Business as^%. junipr^ You need a 2>3; or.i' 
..bet'ter^ average'; if you have Somewhat l(*s"s than 2*4>r 
you may come to see Us in Room 108 .Gommer'ce , and ,^e 
ipay be able to^g^dmit you on probatipn. if yjou l\ave 
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s^lio^^niTimp^^ in. you'^%f6^^ ybu ' 

Ijta/v^e^^^ most of t^^prebiisiness cour§.es. 

t ^'Ui ^ * . . * ' - 

)F6r Jvh^'tj^' kbid o£ jpbs/i^^^il the business degre*e program 
pje'DarevyiO.^^^^ ' TherQj^e*' majors, which. prepare you^ 
' f or/ aGC^ii^^^ actMti^l science, fihance and banking, 

' infjbrm'g^^'igjai;^^^ data processing, management 

' ;ancl adm/iiiMjtrat^ioii, sales, advertising or 

e t li;n g^ puMi^; ut i 1 it i e s or transportation,' 
4/ .^uaiit-i'tai^e^a^ urban land economics or real 

\ eitatq^ tisk ;M(^ag^m.ent' ar^ .insurance--o"r combinations 
' A>fith .stgr icul,^lu:|e d^duc'atio'n, engineering, iaw or 
^constructiori'^ aamirt^istratlon . * 



. f Jf^S?^ wou^^ to^Tcnow more about credits, majors, 

>' ^ -and/lEhe business- cotitses which you take at the junior- 
s.ferii'or . levels you may now call DIAL tape number 531 / 
fpr'ithe business jUnior- senior program. Please drop 
' bjr to see uSi. in Ropm 108 Commerce--if you will caH 
us at 262-04.71 for an appointment, we will have 
materials and advice ready for you. Go^idBy^ for now. 

y-' * ' ' > • ; ' ^ 

•/ ' Up - daVed> ' Course Irif prmatipn : The Next 5tep 

^ While the- studenthi's selecting/ h'l? or her ^our ses-Z^fpr the current 

*sem^^ a. p^rt of the de.pXs ion -making process whicK usually 

inclu^^.es ^a pei|^'(Snal /conta'Ct .>ritj|^,^an^^ advisor - r he or she may heS^ 

barraged v^thf two' many alternaiiBT?^^'! ^ The DIAL tape example above 

(and similar ones) :will give t!lYe!:*:Slaident access, to the right * . 

per^^;i;s to contact,^. .and will \l^bp;^^±^ji^^et of the' general 

nature c>f. the ;curriculum/ But,, spe^cj-^d^ courses available,. 



.primarily eleptiv^es, are. a pereriimal '^problem. The vast repertory 



of courses 'avaiilaBl^ t.o the s'tyd^rit "makes the d'ec£|js^4.orLr,making 
process inore\diff occult than-' i±, ,*nee«l. be. .Peer opinion.is good., but 
not -^ntirely .jS^at^pfactor^^^^ maj.atenance of departmental libraries .of 
: current con^sH t3|e|^:Qriptions..heli^^^ "The .Cbll^gQ of Letters and Science < 
"^fa'cu^y policy states that "... each ' ins trucjtox should' make available > 
to the 'department office more information about cptirses than is . 



/ * 



presently. obtain^ble"-in bulletin ana Tiiae-fu'bl'dsy^r'TKis includes a 
'stateiftent 'of the? object iy^es of .the course, as as^the subject* 

.{i-* matter,." [Callegfe of ^'Let4:.e^^ ScienGfe;3urietin, - 19'72] 'This . 



system work§ well for students who desire more information.' But 
it is. 'complicated by course advertisements .coming from, all sectors 
which are confusing.,' and can be overdone ^ . . 

The UW--MSN is currently studying the implementation -of .two new 
kinds of up-dated course information vehicles. Bpth are quite, in 
keeping with closer contact with the facalty members who actually 
teach the courses, and both are resource . devices for students who 
are /'shopping" for .prof essors with whom they might eventually 
develop an academic rapport^ either in tAe. framewotk of a formal 
course/ or outside. * - * ' • ' - • 

Current judgment, based on the experience of academic advist>rs, ' 
student personnel', and other members of the academic Services 
units consulted; and b.ased bn a continuing review of the use. 
and .usefulness of existing campus publications, suggests, that c 
^v-hat underclassmen want and need to know about courses they are , 



considering- include the- f ollowi'ng . 



^ » 



a/ Real ' description and "flavor** of a particular - \:\\ 

' course: ''Real title'-, 5cope, objectives,^ sample ^ 
. / items from syllabus and reading^ list^, professor's • * ,* 
personal teaching philosophy. / 

h. Teaching methodology in a particular course or ' * 

section; Lecture system, T^A.'s^ exajns ,y^quizzes , 
.papers, extra credit:, .inde.piQrfdent research or study, ^ ^ • 



> c ; 



graxilng practices; 

Instruttors ' individual' enthusiasm, and . style 
<vI^thiTi''the set-ting QfjA specific course; 



d'. Personal prof iles of /individual, professors: /r^ 
fuil name, years of ^reaching, research interests,, / 
recent scholairly propects, arid' outside interests;":* 

§• /.J.nformatioTT'i^ CQUrsjjjs or .sections 

-pf the same course ^fithi-it one department; . , 

.f Comparisons between similar coursers in diffea;ent • - 
departments;. ^ ... 



One way of meeting \the,neeiis ^described above would be a spcci 

"course offering" section of Datelines ^ an existing publication 

edited by students, in '.the Of f ice' ot News § Publications of the 

University. Dep^artments would be asR'ed to' submit .course information, 

• • * '* 

including -all or parts <)f-: the list abov.e, and those .courses ^ 
whose prpf essors ,w4sh to prepaij.e such descriptions would be, 
cross-referenced to an extended DIAL -system to include 4-5 minute 
taped presentations by professors. These taped presentations would 
be in the profjessor ^s, o^>^n worc^s, and would surely provide niore 
bases on which to make k judgment about elective o^r otI;ier courses. 



This latter system of taped mon 
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logUes- by professors might b,e 

r 



appropriately entitled, "The Living Catalogue/*/' 



What is a Faculty y Anyway ? 
Students talking with an academic advisor^ peexs,' or reading- 
through the large amoutit of information about courses, programs, 
degrees*, efcl /often wonder who or what faculty meiribers are^. 
Where do they come froni? What are, their interests? What is their 



experience? And , no stud^ent being totally free from curios.ity, even, 
what do they look like? - We have .already^ mentioned the potential 
*of finding out What faculty members sound lijce. ^t.The students in 
.the Department , of Electrical and ^' Computer Engiftdering haVe come. 
Up Avith a neA^ way of proyiding still more information to^ fellow 

^ i . ' • ' ^ . : ^ ' * ' ' ' ' 

Students; Itis title is innocuous and. bland, perhaps, but the 
information cpntaifned therein is just what the s^tudent ordered". 
The following is the title page and one example- from the * Staff 
Jirectoy}^ . of .t^.e Department of Electjical and Computer Engineering: 



\ 



This Directory is. intended , primarily for the "Use and 
cpnA^enience of new students, visitors to'" the Collegei, 
Q-TT anyone, seeking information abouif the staff of the-j 
Department of Electrical and' Computer, Engineering-. 
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Those who seek advice concerning an^ application of* 
el.ectrical energy may use the entries to determine 
> which staff menjber woujtd be ihost knowledgeable 
concerning the particular application. ^ 

Photographs were taken informally by s1:udents of the 
introductory surVey cpursa, ECE 277, ^ . , • • 

. For information on Department activitieis , addre6s : 

Professor Vincent Rideout, Chairman* - *- * 
Department of Electrical arid Computer Engineering 
The University oF Wisconsin * - ' ' 
^ Madisonj, Wisconsin 53706 - , • 



Andrev/ A. Frank 

Assistant Professor * 
] 

Office: 919 Engineering Research 
.Building 



Bhone: 



263-1578 




Areas of Main Interest 

. Design of Energy Efficient Trans- 
portation Systems; .Biological 
Models; Computer Design 



Engaged in Research'' for: - . . ^ 

Sophisticated transportation systems, including eii<iine-'tr^n<5mission- 

~ rear axle combinations; energy management, sy-stjsns^. Design of bio- 

logical models for man wlking, including simuldttiori 6f^ interconnected 
dynamic systems and selection of control systems.. Design of paralleJL* . 
computers for real time computation. . - * 



Teaching Fields: * 
Control systems anaj-ysis and design. 
Analog and hybrid computirig. 



Ribpresentative Projects:* , ^ 

Urban vehicle design. / ' . - 

Design of parallel digital int<=iqrators . ' ' ^ 

A ^simulatdr for the assessment of fuel economy'. and emii^sion<s in* ' 
automobiles. ' . * , . * 

Awar<ls: •; • • " ' ' * , * 

X '_Fulbright felloW to Yugoslavia , 1967. ^ . * . - r' \ 

\ Teeter Teaching Award, 11973. , . • 

^ty.J^ban vehicle, design av/arSs i 1072 . • v • - / 



References: • ! ^ ' 

Listed; in ,IERR ^ SAR ASPE rostets • 



A F.reslimah - -is - Special 



Although 'we have already shown that all students .want, and need the 
resources- o£ human b'eiftgs. as they work their way/thrbi?gh :their , 
educatian, fr.eshmen are special. The College, of lingineer ing , ^. 

. in-^fact, thinly they are so speci'al^ that 'there ^ is" ^an office jus't 
for. tliem. At first glance, it might seem .that a stuHent would 
be put off by being told that there is' an ''offio^" just for him 
oi; her. After all., offices abound/ knd th'ey \r.e *fuf 1' of'.printed* - 
materials , - secr,etaries , and more instructions on how to .get 
through the initial stages' of becoming'^a Student. But/^£ices, ^ 
are staffed with people, who care. One' approach' w^j^h/seems^ to 
work handsomely is to provide something special; for persons who- 

.are consifiereS special. The College of Engineer ijig ! s-', Engiae.eririg 

Freshman Office is an? example of advis,ing where an^^vh^n it counts. 

. The following excerpts from, the brochure. Freshman Fatts^' f or 

S ^ 1 ' ^""T — 

Engineering : a good way to^ help people illustrates this •special 
. approach: , . \ 
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UNiy^ERSITY OF VflkoONSIN-'MADIS'ON 



COLLEGE'Ok ENGINEERING 





Engineering Freshman Office 
Room 22, Buildinq 7-24 
1527 University Avenue 
Madison. Wisconsin 53706 
Teiephone- 608/262-2473 • 



Dear Engfhmtiiig'.F.reshfcan: 



1974-75 



i 



The staff of the.Engiaeering Freshman Office exteAds a cordial welcome to 
you. We wan|;ypur. freshman year to be a successful and pleasant experience. 
You can help make it 'so V using our office as your information and assistance 
headquarters. ^ . • . • . 

Xou will use- our services during registration, although we would be pleased to 
help -even Ijef ore then.' Later you can come' to us for an analysis of Vour 
entrance and placement test scores, and for a discussion of'-your academic 
progress. For those things requiring an adviser's or Dean's signature, such 
as adding or -dtopplng courses or withdrawing from- the Un^-versity, our office 
is the proper- place to come. If you need help in developing good study habits 
information relating your ihterests and abilities to an appropriate academic 
major or future vocation, or ..directions to other sources of assistance and 
information, we can help. If you are in 'need of a good listener, please come 
to u^.. Me care about you. , ' 

Ypu will be off to a' good start if you read and understand this booklet and 
the. General Information bdlletin, If your questions are then stiU unanswered^ 
Please contact us by letter or telephone. >lp us to know you as a person by 
coming In /sometime just for a visit. Our office hours are 7:45 a.m. to 11-45 
a.m. and 12:45 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. Our office address 
'telep hon e number are in the, letterhead above . \^ 1_ 



Staff: • ^ 

Oria Erlckson, Administrative -Secretary 
Lois B. Greenfield, Associate Professor 
Richard $. Hosipan^ Assistant to' the Dean* 
Helen' Jqhnson, ^Specialist. ■ ^ 

Fred 0. Leidei', Associate Deaa "^^^^ 
Willie J; Nunnery, Assistant to the Dean 



Sincerely, 



Fred 0. Leidei 
Associate Dean 
Freshman Adviser 




^ . . ■ ; -19-. Mnnive^^ 

1849 1974. 125 Years of Searching, Teaching, and Serving at the University^lAfiscDnsin-Madispn 



And, Sot a more personal introduction t.o the Freshman Office, 
"listen" to the,]iiAL tape recorded by the Associate Dean.: \ 

& . 1 T SERVICES FQR ENTERIjJer ENGINEERS - ' ' 

This is Fired Leidel^ sjieaking . I wanf to tell 7014 about • 
the rtany $erV"icp o£ the Engineering Freshman Office. *v 

There are tjvo t^hings unique about our office. First, 
we arej'd-edicated. to the thought that college freshmeil 
^' - are very special 'people, with prol^lems and a fteed to be - 
understood, much different from upperclass s*tudents. 
Second, we beifieve that we can best serve freshmen with.,| 
a one-stop *o:^tice' that tKey can come' to without an ^. 
appointmqjit . We. invite students to come to us for help'^ 
with any.prbjbiem iar.ge or small, Very general or highl>'^ 1 
personal, and\f or. accurate information and sound advice.^ 

To' accomplish this requires a special staff of dean, 
advisors, and secretaries. We think that our three : 
* iecr.etar ies are friendly and knowledgeable, and have • 
a way with students*. * • i ^ 

The dean handles .the lAost serious 'problems • Engineering, 
deans *apprb:ve transfers into engineering sfrdm other * 
colleges. Tlte^^^also have the power 'to make exc^pttons ' 
^- ta^-e-i^gi peering regulations, if those regulations work ; 
unintended injustice to the student^^ - %- ^ 

--^^:^t._MQSt^^pf us are advisors. We nqt only keep informed ^.^ 
abauF~eiTg±n:ee«4i^^ and ciirricul'a. anci academic 

regulations, butatstT'irhe'S^^f other colleges, as well ^ 
J as all of the many campus stucTettt . services . For those ^ 
student .questions * we cannot answer,, "our ' knowledge of thQ 
^^University enables us. to quickly find the answer, or ^et 
. the student .to the person who can. We have a specialist 
in the problems of students ^vfho transfer to engineering 
fro?n other ^campuses of the University System. 



All*of .us are'*good listeners, and can ,be helpful in many^ 
ways.' One of us. is an educational psychologist'. We 
, help to arrange class and study scheduled, and to ; 
' develop good study hab^ts^ With the cooperation of ,Tau 
Beta Pi, an hqriprarx_£il^'fteering fratertjitv. wie niake 
free tutoring available to. tho^e engineer?^ freshmen that 
.might benefit.. / ' ^ 

* We are particularly good at career advisin;^, as you 

might expect, since engineering is occupat>^ionally oriented. 
Whether .you are -an engineering student .or a prospective 
.engineering student, we uill help you. to find and reach 
: -the best educational and career goal for^ youi, whether 
^ or not it might be engineering. ^\ ' 

\Ii you*, think that, the Mad^sonv campus ds a large ..and 
^^vimp.erspnal place, then you« have ^ever visited th^ , , ' 



Engineering Freshman Office, Me Invite you to Visit, 
without appointment, any weekday , \from 7:45 to 11:45 in 
..the* morning, from 12:30 to 4':30 in 'the afternoon. Our * 
address is • the^ Engineering Freshmati Office, Rpom 22' 
i^ Building T-24', 1527 UniversityMvenlie, Madison, 
Wisconsm* — -S3 7.0 6 . Our telephonefis 262-2473, ^^'That 
is the E%ineeri:ng Freshman 0*ff ice Room 22 , Building * 
T-';24> 1 5 2%j University Avenue, Telephone 262-24<73.. 

Thjank you lEor calling. • • ^ 

Person- ttf-Person * . ^ - 



Not all students'" lat UIV-MSN follow the s'ame pattern of reading 
instructions, selecting' courses , registering, compl-feting a 
semester's coursek and taking a post -semester'^tT-g^ak .without finding 
themselves in a corner, with "nowhere *to tiirn*'. In 'fact, the 

'incidence of studekit need, for a variety ^V^b.unse.ling pr^o.grams 
has increased in th^ past decade. Student ne^^elopmerilC|"?^3^grams 
at the University haVe been initiated t,o meet many^ of . these 

• heeds. As mentioned above, advisors ma^/xefex students, to <a 

couns^elor whose function lis to helpf students "wiltfi" a-, specific 

\ ' ' " ' - ^ " 

^probrlem. Some.of these specific programs ' are described below. 
However,, couns^ing is ^pt s^een 'as Something ijecessarily restricted 
to 'professionally! trained personi^el i^i clinical, sitings , All of 

us f ind *ourselves\ in this role whenever a friend may seek us out 

' ^ " " • ; " ' 

to confide in us something that is troubling hipi or'.her, or when. 



a friend asks u4^fi)r help! iai^^^uitders tending 'or- solving a personal 



pi/oblem. When a 'f riend in^l^jhe JiTddle 0"^ a crisis, even a small 
anount of influence! can create a signific^t change. 



Counseling. A/ Friend w. 



Tl".ere are certain guidelines that one can use to, be more 'effective 

' '••.•^ .'^W^- -^'^ A ^7""-^^ :^ : •. 

when in*r^t1iis *position\ ' '^he mo^h: important .tHin^, i^ to simply ' 
\ listen ,to the. other person. Often whe^^*$omeaji.e. comes to us with 
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a pro'blem, the fi^st thing we want to do is try to salve it. . ^ 
Don't^be concerned at first with giving him or hOr a solution; 
rather be concerned with making contact with tne person. Usually, 
the first and Toremos.t th^g the person is looking Cor is some 
recognition that you can hear what he or she, is saying; that you . 
are really there listening* to h^im or her. Make contact with', 
the persqn; "touch him or hSr'ji^let .the person know -that you he^ard 
and you ^r^ with him or her.. - Give that person your undivided 
.attention. The person. needs to know that you are there before he 
or she can begin to trust and open up to you. ^''i^ 

Try to avoid telling your initial response ,to a problem bo that 
af;rel'ating your own similar experiences with a similar problem^ ' ; 



Perhaps later in the 'conversation thi^^might be useful ^^r"~^~ 
developing trust and empathy to let' the person know that, ''yes*, . 
you'*ve been there, too"" It shpuld nev^r, however, be thQ. first 
response to someone who has jusSt opened ni^/Jierself- up and ; - 
described his or he\ fo^elings %o you. He^ ^or she could care less 
at .that point that you ever felt that way, or wha t-. you once* di'd 
in the same situation. By turning it bacjc on yourself^ you win4 

up getting your own.co.unse ling.,- and let him or. her dry out. . ; 

^ '\ *. ^ 

Try to avoid rushing in, with advice; especially v;Ken it is not .:' 
'asked' for.. It does not help the jSerson by 'imposing your ^o\^n views 

and values oa him or Ti»er. fhere/is a difference between giving 

' ^ .t /I ' 

advice and giving inf ormSrtion . //in the latter, urge some course^ 

of action by presenting the ol/yi9us .possibilities arid letting your 

friWnd make" up his or her owrt/mj^d. In cases -when a person is so, 

dislraught that .he/she needsj someone to momentari'ly take over 

■responsibility, (flear, firnyjadvice offers something to hold on to 



.■ if he oi;- she" feels a lossi of" control , "'Of fer di-fferent perspectives ""^ 
^ . on ^'the. situation rather J:hah giving the right answers. If you 

don't see any alternatives clearly, say so , and help your frienC - 
^ find someone^ else who cail'help. ^ • - f . . 

" mf'* » • • • .f-y-^ - . . * 



Try to avoid judging what the person says to ypju, by, for example, 

. ' ' ' * ' ' (r' f 

' telling the person some feeling is silly, or some'^behavipr was 

wrong." ^ \ . ^ ^' * * . ' ^ _ ^ 

Try. to^ cr'eatpi an atmosphere whe/6 it will be natural to t-a^c about 
problems. • The person may be init'fally afrard to open up for fear 
of 'wh-at-yQu i^^ill think, or whatxbe/sh.e ^avs will b^ regarded as^ 
siclc, or foolish. • ' • ^ " > ' ^^^-^ ' 

Try tjo get. the .details of the situation. Dften a person's emotions 
are too /dramatic • leading to a di§%ortion of the facts and. fqelinf^s * 
of pes!5^mism and gloom. * * ' . ! ' ^ " 

Frnall)^; >help structure the alternatives and formulate apian of. 
' action^.^ Of f er rn.g^ warmth hak -a constituted value in itself, but 
*in some|r'c^sfes ^some typ.e t)f Kelp will be needed. For example, 
persoff\,who feels "lonely , or that life is going in circles may 



jdjexii.e_J;.o_jjD^.n^^ group, or seek therapeutic .help, ^. ^^.C 

or care (.for .tjie elderly lady next door. . « 



To help ariotliSr, one need not be totally free from problems .' '\It"^^ " 
simply means that* for the time being one can lose oae^'elf in , H 

concern^ for another person. By listening, caring.,., and under stall di^ ^ . 
you can help uplift another person arid help to understand and/ •^^ 
^:resQlve his/h6r personal pr.pblems: . • • , ^ "^^^^ • 

Xhese, then,, are some guidelines for the pp.rsbn who wa^ts tp help. " 

.... ■ • ■ . ' ^'0' ■ ■ ^ , 

•• ■ -23- / • . . - •.. . - .... 



Themndividual student^ of course, i3 his or her first line of 
ass^^tance in many instances. Being aAcare of the .oppor.tunities. 
for^help via the UW- -MSN' Student' Development Programs* is not seen', 
however, as the total responsibility of <he student who needs help. 
Faculty members, ^academic advisors, and support personnel arc 
^ cui]i:enriy:,beiijg trained to- assist in the counseling process. T}\^p 
. numbers. of individual faculty members who are being trained are- \ 



'-in^:feasing "leach semester-. V/e view this as a very positive step v \ 
towards a total "program of academic advising- .and counseling which-, j^N^v^^'^-^i ■ 
altlpugh decentralized ,,i,is closely^ integrated 'with all other partes ir^*'^:\ 
of a student's life, ' The^ members' of our staff are particularly . ' 



proud of this Program since there seems to bp more interaction \\ / " 
amoitg all Univer&i.ty offices and their staffs than has been Z:^^- -^^^^^'^ 



pbs^.erved previously. 
The 



proj): 

xi:^ due t i oTi. 'prog ram". 



ajor programs available to students which relate .to ^caclgpi^ 
rotl eras .and progress are the study skills program, the tes^^^p^.t^/;^^^ 
^^fP^^fi^^^^-^i^s anxiety program, jand the public speaking anxiety*^^^;^]^^ 

;V ^ > - ; - . . . .-?:>^L-V^ \ 

X -'^^ Learning Skills ; _ 



1.^ Wha^t is the Learning Skills Program? 



C 



The prd^rara provides instruction in reading and study skills. Our 
students develop more efficient reading habits dnd specific strategies,, 
for -organizing and- retaining information* ^ ; 



li Can study skills techniques be effectively applied to any subject area? 

Yes, The techniques are equally effective, for say> introductory 
jgociology and advanced physics- Since tiiis is so, Classes may^ontain 
boSi entering freshmen . ..and students working on advanced degrees. 



■St 

J3^^ What's ali ex^iilple ^bf^ a- '*study. skill''? 

You might 
^quickly ^. 



You might .learn to read, tb answer questions or *^to work math problems more. 



i 1 
1 • 




rcJl.VV /.•-. ^. ';^.^lt\f^^^y-^i\^9- a l^uay gr our stQdentsJl 'graie. po^nt average gains 
• v/-' those jOf limiiar sjtudeti6s'j#ho'T\ad not faken'our coutse. 

S S'iC"* T-. /'^^t^;'"^^'^ signaibiit increase M'6ur..sVdents' grade ^oint. averages 



5j/ y5*o^ ™ich time, does tJIiis'. tdurs"6Mt:kke? . • - 

- '-'^jf. Class.es meet twic^4a?week »fori^^^ .Each class session is fifty 

-.V/'.l-: v-l^yV "linutes long, .^ '^/f- %. i 1 i " . ' • // 

vj r^-^'t^-ir ' -Does this cou/st reSiire muchlyork outsicle the Classroom? 
^%><^^:: ' ;No^»/ ;yX "Mmewori^''' fs in Ghe '¥orm of suggestions'^-on how to^ ^ajf, 



.^^^/Z^^^^ i'/^ead"to buy any books for the course? .\ ' 

No* /:Ycur own textboo^si, assigned readljjgj^eFlSO^^ notes 7. -w.- ,^ 

are used.for^exercilgi: done in class*. ' rj- ^r^"^^ — - "^''^ 

8* Is study skijls appropriate fpr stuffent^with^GPA^s^ 6T^^ ~ -■l*f?t'!!l^^ 

Yea. We .may be. ayje'jCpTgWe th6m some;hinta on how to iilcre*a^irpS|54'^^^ - — 

_ ' leading efficiency — that^is,, how to keep doing well xzhij-e r educing 
^ * ' their 'study^ time. : ' / \ 



\ \ 9» ' -Should I take a study' skills course if I just want to improve my , .... 

>■ - 'reading speed and comprehension? . ^ 




Yes* Reading efficiency tethniiiues are an integral part of the 

course* .Although the amotlnt of 'Mme spent in class on speed reading . j;^^ - 
drills wa^ vary, you wi^.^^ejtaugfil:. technique that can be done at 

home. Those who "^uld llJ[ce jnora.^reaM drills than are provided in l^rl''- 

^t:lass may sJ.gg^p^'for tdmie in .ouiT self.-- instructional reading lab^ "-J^^'fj 



10^.Js there- "anypjxe £oV>wfl5pv inappro^lriate? 



^^-Ifou.w^^ s^ldCll^^^ finished school 

, ,^/ 'Jatd Vr^^^^^ advance! degree; You will be 

' , J* able wot^ on readings Jipee^^^ in the reading "lab, 

\ ; wfiio.h; wil^^^^^^ W '^$5 ' ^ • 



^-// J^" '^ -A v^ 

■ ' . '^.* V ' .Thj^7 ? 3;!gst ' Attxiejtyy/and - Mathematift^ Anxiety Prbgrams 

" . § -. * ,A%e/,ypu;ruiiiisuM.;l'y anxiou3.. at. the ]5iJ^.spect of taking. 
. ^'%„; course-? .^-re Wu stf""^'"" — '---i-- i-- 

rife v--: ri,/:;' J. . 



anxious,, at^ the ^j'^^.spect of taking, a, math V/. ^• 
starting to squirmVunnecessarily /because / ,1* 



n ■ 
Vi 

' e : 



- exams will soon be uppn you? If. so, you 'may* want* to / 
consider two programs that ar-e^avajXable at .the Student 
Development Programs.-.Center;^ The prdg.rams deal with 
test taking and studying mathematdcs^, two causes^ 'of 
commonly felt student anxaet|y, and^^ar^based o^n a i • 
technique w.e call; desensi'tization the!rapy., I^efbre I 
describe the programs.,, let .me share somdsl?asic ideas 
about anxd:.ety-, fears, and-d;esiensrtization ^therapy, 

7 FeaTs %:^e learned, ihcrudihg the fear associa^t:ed with; 
;/-taking' fexgminatio or doing mathematical probl^jns. 
' In i-h'es,e s'ituations^^ your ^anxiety interferes ^^ath your^ 
thittk'ihg and /many t-im^s will^affect performance to 
the ^teni that iyou cannot /demons t raft ie' all you kaow ..^ 
.becaUse 6it/iTieinory blocking or careless mistakes, ^ The ^ 
5uit^^,*of course^ .that you d'o poorly i-n the situation, 
not(Te€ause you. don't know the'' material but, b^ca^ise 6f 
an inabili.ty to think clearly wlten you are anxious In 
additioji, t-he aii:xiety "that*" you experience is a learned 
response that has been associated with tests or mathematics 
in the past, and is automatically experienced by 
you each tiii\e you enter a sijnilar situation. 




.Systematic desensitization is a procedure that has been 
, found to be effective in helping people tp )ieal bettej,,^^ /r 
xS^^i^^ their anxiety- about specific situations^ ^ The * ^-'^^^^^Api, 



approach involves two phasjes/- - trj^ining in vaAmi^cJ^e^N- 
* rela xair±trnr-t-ec faniqu c qiiji^ t^ ^^gSfe-^ppjL th is. 



training in the breaking down or Vv^eakening of the 
^Cnv .anxiety associated with tes't taking.;"^! tuations , During . 
.^X^this second phase, after you have learned to mak^e^your ~ i 
Wdy relax,- you will be asked to Visualize as clearly/ as 
, ^ ..possible a series of scenes depicting tests or mathematician 
"^^^^sdtuaTtions • Since you are relaxed , -ygu will not b^^ \ 
l^^^aeling la^^ious or uptight, instead, you will f^eJPcalm. / - 
f • IS^S^^ gradually become associted with test 

/ t^x^^^aj:hematicki-^ situ are generalized^ intp , , 

^ ac^y7SE^^3|lassr^^ situation's. In short, you will' be V 

lear^^^"5l:P' as^sociate a new response to the tes-t tajcing " 
* or ma^lignfa^tical situation, -a relaxed and ;ciomf or-ttibJie 
response^^^l^^t will^^not. permit high levels of /ajT5fteif^ to ; 
b6 experie^G^ed, ^ j ' ; 

The test art^ety program af the Student BevelapmeJ^; 
Programs 6f£i?ces cons|.sts of five sessions i Each | 
sessi;^£Tt^sts\approxj^ one and one-half hours 

for total ofW^ven ffr eight hours. The V^^'i'^^'^f^ 
doi/e in a grbjip "situa^^^Lon with six to ten other Vf^f^^^^^^ 
an^meg^ twic^e Veekly ior two consecutive, weeks skxi^li^^'' 
. .duriiTgthe third', week, | 'The test anxiety ''program jis/.^^'/, v--^'''- 

mpstt appropriate if ypii^'find yourself, feeliii^ anxious-' 
- in 3,14 testip'fc s\^^^ aoj;,. j.ust . in ^pne cO'Urse 

subi'ect ar^eaiT' M ' > ^ - I ' ^ 

" - «A V '\? .1 ;1 ' -1 ' . 
^ The ma,theiha 
hi?gh levels 
r^q^i^? aiimer 

pomputatioris , ancl'.pro.biejn^* Solving. This program.; clQ:nsists/ 



or 
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,^ of four sessions each session lasting ap]piTfcigi;xim^^ 
, . o-ne and one-half hours ./^Like "the test* anxie€giBrdgr;^iUr ^ 
'^^r^^^z- 'the mathematics anxiety program is .conducted. ii6^"grolip5'^<./ 
. V of s'ix;.tq^ien people meeting once wejskly for foM ■ '\* * 
^ consecUfTiAre-'Wie^lc^S ; v '^fTi. ' 



X 
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> " P*. * • gtudent »& Faculty Development ^ 

« ' < . ' /-J*] * • , . . . * 

T^ie Student Development Program is perhaps a misnomer. After several semesters 
of plahning and implementation, the various programs itivolvin^^counselling inter- 
views, learning, skills , educational and vocational information, groups, individual 
\ testing, referral services, and consultation 'have caught on among members of the 
faculty as well as the students. A large number of graduate students and junior 

faculty members are taking advantage of the development programs: This is partly 

... •} . ' . ^ . / \ 

explained by the tenuous /job market in general, and in the self-examinat^iort of 

V.v- / • [■ , ,,; . ■ . -/ : 

persons associated with the field of educa1tloji\wHose lives may not yet have 



settled. The dual rote of practitioner/client is also a good way to bring more 
/faculty and staff into the counselling program for students. 

-» * ; V 

At present, the Student Development Progr,ams list as major contributions to 

* ' ^ / 

adyising and d^ay.elppment the'use of real faculty members (professors) in the 

counselling process, the individual teaching and evaluation skills for personal 

'^and professional growth, and assistance to academic departments and programs in 

• ■ ' - ■ : -■ 

the establishment of criteria for admission to limfted-enrollment programs. 

< * ' ' \ 



This latter service is. of particular importance where admissions officers must 

■■■ ,/■ . ■ / "• ' 

make just the. right choice ^for the program and the students to ensure a class of 
. optimal motivation and aj^-itiide. Tests., .interviews and other measures are dis- 

icn^f eelS^^[^J:neeH to re-^ 



<jusused-at length with any. academic unit which f eels^^^JrheeH to re- assess its . 

■ .. ■ , -Y ■ . • / ----- ' ■ 

admissions criteria. " • - ' i - ^ 



The Student Development Pt;6grains ate currently in the procass of automating some 
oi. the anxiety programs mehtioned above to provide maximum accessibility to . 



iir' students who 




A'" 



the area of concern. These automated programs will supple'ment the tapes includdt 
in the DIAL inventory on such subjects as decreasing feelings of depression, 
'talking to a depressed friend, counselling a friend, how 
time, improving- -your memory, et?c, - 



College Initiative in Teacher Improvement 



±o gairupontrol of your 



V 

Before the availability of developmental counselling to assist professors and 
program evaluation, some schools and colleges had and still hdve major programs 
of their own. One of the most comprehensive examples of. training ^and evaluation 
of academic advisors is the College of Agricultural & Life Sciences, In this, 
college, resident instruction is taken as a very serious part of the. professors' 
activities* ,Xhe contents of the College's booklet. Guidelines for Advisors of 
Undergraduateg yill give an idea of the scope of training f or fa^jid-ty advisors: 



CONTENTS 

-lOTj^bDUCTION 
HELP -YOUR ADVISEES FI 
UNDERGRADUATE .ADVISEES CALENDAR;. 



?mD YOU 



1 



* SUGGESTIONS FOR COpSELINCf UNDERQBADUATE ADVISEES 
Why Students Need Helj)' / C 
How Advisors^ Can Help Student^ 

STAFF ASSIGNMENTS-rOFFICE. OF RES IDEN€^ INSTRUCTION. \ 
" . » . " - * ^ . ^ 

HQW ADVISOR-ADVISEE ASSIGNMEpS^ ARE MAbE' . . 

,«•' ' ' • * ' 

' • ADVISOR'S SIGNATURE -^^^tJhEij.?;' ' " 

CURRENT- ENTRANCE STATUS & Tr!aNSFER 'POLICY ' 

-V. ' . Entrance and pIagement tesIs ' / , 

'Jh . ..-r i Gphtents of New Student Profile. & Coucse Changes 



SWMBR.AaVIS|lJ(Jvi ' - .^-^ . '/ 

COURSE.TjJttlN|IIG FORM 



i 

\ 

' 'I' 



REGiSTKATION 

1 

I 

ADD-DROP PROCEDURES 



r 



kj^^ PASS-FAIL PRIVILEGE A*. • 

•/•"!'« ' - -SPECIAL STUDENTS, GENERAL SPECIALS, 'STUDY LIST AUDIT ~ 
GRADES AND GRADINCf ' / 
GRADING SYSTEM- CHANGES ■ • • 1 

DEAN'S LIST ■ _ . 1 •. 

ACADE^EC STATUS ' . ' \ -kT-^ 

GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS (Academic Program) !' • 

•HONORS PROGRAM ' • ^ . 

INTERNSHIP PROGRAM * " ^ 

STUDENT SERVIGES AND STUDY AIDS * 
STATISTICS (Gold Sheets) : ^ ' 1 ^ , 

In addition to the briefing material for advisors, the theme of this comprehen^ve 
manual, is really, "Can Your Advisees Find You?*** 

Advisors and professors in the College of Agricultural & Lif^ Sqiences have a ^ 

.program of orientation including one of the most comprehensive documents on campus, 

. an up-to-date Undergraduate Curriculum Guide , materials on financial aids for 

Students, faculty briefiAg sessions pn evaluation and improvement in teaching, ' 

workshops on the use of audio-visual equipment, including the opportunity to hear 

an.d see lec^tures, and a particularly useful book ^ep^ared by the Department of 

'* ' • ' ^% . , • ♦ ' 

Agricultural and Extension Education entitle-d, Constructing and Using Examinations 

' ' , . " ^ ' ' ^"^'i^0>^ 0 * ' - * 

.for Evaluation of Teaching s The important thing to note in this particular college 

is that the faculty toolc on its own initiative the responsibility of . guarding . 

against the pitfalls of advisor/ advisee relationships, keeping up-to--date on' all 



. college and univeisity requirements, and self-criticism in theV classroom'.' The 
strength of t^is co^ege*s approach, then, lies in pei;sonalized advising,',a 

, cohesive student body—which is, in fact, the result of a "coring" faculty—and 
student (peer) .tutoring programs. . *. * 

Guidelines . - ^ 



The largest college on the UW— MSN campus is the College ^f Letters & Science, 
with some 16,000 undergraduate students enrolled* If we back up to the time in 
a student *s educational career at the University when he or she is sea^rching^ for 
some kind "bf academic identity, we will probably , find a large number of them 
wandering through the pages of a pnblicatlon called Guidelines . This booklet, 
aimed^ at the student who is mulling over his "living cataJ.ogue" memory bank 
(from the Summer Advising Program) and at the new freshman or sophomore' who has 
not yet seen an advisor, is one of the "gfems" of campus ..literature. The best way 
to explain this unique publication Is to let it speak for itself, <7hich is exactly 
what it does..-. " ' ' 



Start Reading Here... 

One-hundred twenty-five years ago, 17 students assembled in Madison to begin Univer- 
sity preparatory studies-. They were preparing-for the. Classical . Course'which 
'* :f required .classes in Greek ^ French, Latin, ^nathematics, history, physicf, literature, 

ethics, chemistry, international law, and what was tinned "Christian' Eviden'ces" and 
Civil Polity. Then as now, you will be expected' to take courses in a foreign lanr 
guage - not necessarily Qreekl, physical and^ biological" sciences, the humanities and 
spcial studies. • Instead, of a few coursles from which to choose, you'will have in the 
neighborhood of two-hundred and fifty. ^ " - ' * ' 

"Where to begin?," • *'How to begin?" "Which courses?" are questions/whtch may be in 
your mind. This booklet has| been prepared, to provide you wit^R some of the answers, 
X and to guide you in planning your academic course of study in the College of Letters 

and Science*. / .' , 

' ' . ' * ' ■ '/ ^ ■ ; . . ■ • . .. 

This fall, "4, 200 new students are expected.-to enroll, one of whiehfwill be you. » 
Moving, into a^ contemporary/ large "multtversity is an[..exhy arating experience.!, one^ 
* which,expects very -much of you and will ^challenge j/oii'ifi countless w^ys. There is 
indeed a sWp contrast .hetwee'n now and 125 years a'gdwfien those first students met 
for classes in rented qi^arters of the Madison Female Academy, 

k . < ' ^' * 



/ 



Most freslTinen attend the summer orientation program <SOAR) whlch^j^ns from dune 3 
through July 12. This is definitely to your advantage when enrol JTng for the ftrst 
time, and you are urged to do so if at all possible. If ypu missed coming dn«^our 
assigned date, call (608) 262-»3961 fo.r possible re-assignment to another date. 

Before coming to the orientation program, we expect^you to havje read at least the 
first dozen pages of this booklet carefully. Furtherv it is expected that etfch. stu- 
dent will have read the description of courses which especially appeal to him dr fjer. 
To be sure, the content is not written in the style of Hesse's Steppenwalf nor (foe's 
it have the racy style of Playboy , but you should read and -understand wHat is here^ 
for you. The optipns open to you are many, the restrictions few; and it is this 
situation which makes- it important ^that you are as famitiar as possible with jthe 
alternatives. Advisers are not likely to sit you down and say, "you' must take this, 
and that." Options and choices may be discussed, but you are expected to make the * 
f j'naV deci^^ipn as to which courses to take. * '* , 

. ^ . ' ' • ;r . 

As you read, makenotes about courses, requirements, or special points you want ta 
r^ember. • When you are ready, list the eight or ten courses which 'interest you most 
^ on the sample registration form on the very last page. You should mak^ thi^^*" kind 
of basic preparation beforfe coming to the SOAR program irTthe summer . If yoa""3oriot 
come to SOAR, make .this preparatlonTefore coming -for registration in the fall. The 
choices are considerable and you should be prepared to make them. ^ ' 




IMPORTANT NOTE 

BRING GUIDELINES 1974 WITH YOU WHEN YOU COME TO THE CAmPUS FOR. SUMMER ORIENTATION^ 
AND AGAIN IN THE MT. IT IS MOST HELPFUL IN MAKING DECISIONS AND PROVIDES* USEFUL 
ACADEMIC INFORMATION THROUGHOUT THE FRESHMAN YEAR. . ^ » 
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Faculty AdvislTig Service ' ^ * * 

After. th6 student In the College of Letters & Science has read Guidelines from 

* ^ * ^ J • » • , * . 

cover to cover — or if he or sh^ is particuJLarly adept" at skinraiing. . ♦ — ^"the question 



of advice may^stlll regain/ As we have suggested,, people are. .our bes.t; resources: 



The Faculty Advising Service of the College of Letters & Science takes a student, 
from where he or she Is — which is probably in the'mids.t of wrestli^ with the ^ 



^ following two forms, 



/ 



Sample Student Registration Form 
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^ fco where he or she wants to be, or thinks he wants to be, or ^thinks he thinks 
he wants to be. . • • • 



Your Adviser, Where to Get Help, Faculty Advising Service. 

The Faculty Advising Service / Professor John Tolch, Chairman / 307 South Hall 

Students who are entering the University for the first time frequently needajtvlce 
In selecting their courses. During the summer you probably will participate in the 
' summer orientation program which is planned *to help you enter ,the University easily 
and with some confidence. But after the orientation program is over, where do you 
get h61p.? Who is your adviser? 

In our College, freshmen, and sophomores are advised throughout each semester by 
^ professors and a select group of student advisers, who together make a teim of 
advisers," ThisVteam is called the Faculty Advising Service/ FAS for short. Profes- 
sors -who serve on the Faculty Advising Service come from ovfir 30 different depart- 
^ ments in the University, and as a result, it is ea^y for a student to g^t help with / 
almost any academic pVpblem he may encounter. You may see the same adviser over and 
over, or you may choose to see someone who is most qualifiej to deal with a particu- 
• l^r pijoblem. Your adyiser in FAS can give advice in regard! to meeting degree 
requirements, planning for a professional career in education, medicine, business, 
or in helping you select a major course of study. 

. ^ 

To speak with ati'adviser, simply telephone the Faculty Advising Service; 262-1849 or 
^ come: by 307 South Hall to make an appointment. When you talk to the receptionist, 

try, to be specific about your needs so that she can guide you to the most appro- 
,,pHdt:e* person. ' The FAS office is open Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 12:15 and 1:00 
/to 4:20: 

.^'v . - • ' • ' 

•Students in the College of Letters and Science .are not required tonsee an adviser; 
howfever, we urge students to come by for counsel and advice or just to get acquainted. 
Freshmen, in particular, ^should see aa adviser at least once -a semester 

Advanced student^" who have»chosen a major shoufd report to the department* for \ 
assignment to an adviser- • « ^ *^ 




IP THE 0i^E5 U.€K QfAtmRS 

K£ HAVE NW£TY c£NTr 
fm THAN He KA$ NOk) HW f^"*^ 





HELP!!! 




In spite of the comprehensiveness of the Faculty Advising Service, which sees 
hundreds ^of underclassmen each semester, the majority of students with questions, 
problems, or special needs' rely heavily on a unique system called "Dial-A-Dean". 
This system. of student access to academic advising personnel is unique in the 
sense that it provides immediate response or feedback to ^ the pressures and 

hassles which ^"cannot wait for an appointment", l^eedless to, say, in the College 

'' f -f » . ^ 

"V^ ^^'^ . ' ' "* ' 

of Letters & Science, the Dean's Staff is on the jdb, seeing individual students' 

<f . - ' 

with particular problems every working day, and oftep into "overtime". Howevj^r, 

not all students need to "see" a dean, and some need counsel about whether to 

') \ ' ^ ^- ' 

*raake an appointment. Others, however, need quick answers tOvfaiir'ly standard 

: ' \ • ' 

questions. It is important to ppint out, though, that while quesilons may be 
standard, students don't see themselves a^' part of a sequence of "frequently-asked 
questions , and their run-of-t:he-mill question or problem is vei^r ireal^^t^ them. 

There are actually two different ways to talk to a "real dean" f qr^adv^4/?%^'^^ 
iilaking an appointment. "Di|pl-A-Dean" p|:ovides telephone aecess to dhp member of 

' . • ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

the Dean's Staff whose responsibility for designated periods of time is to answer 

* ' ' * • j ' ' r * * ' 

tli^ ^telephone and to give advice^ on a persjbnal level. Some atitomatipxi^f micro- ^ 
fiches df^^a—student's current record — up-dated at least bi-weelcly?rare .available 



to the "dean on duty") is. helpful, but basically it's the o^pbrtimity to talk to 
someone who caii'^put the student's mind at ease by assuring^ him,or her, "No, I 
"am not th^ Dean's secretary; I am the ftiean!^**. 

The second contact k student may el^ct without an appointment is on a walk-in 
basis.. During regular .working houi^^ there is d "Dean-At^^-TherDesk". Like the 
dean Who Is* responsible for answering telephone calls, 4he ^ean dt the desk sits 



in the deception area and assists clerical personnel with the routine questions 
which students may have.' If the questions are not routine, the dean at the desk 
may intervene if . a student is attempting^ to skirt' the ordinary— but iiec^^ssary— 
procedures established by the College. Both deans have autonomy and authority 
to take action on a student^s request, but, may suggest an individuaj^^pointment 
to be scheduled later on. ' ' ^ 

• . -V. ' •• ' . , ". 

Academic advising personhel may wander if this is not an /uneconomical use of 
trained professional time. In point of fact, it is a rotating system o*f service 
to students which, sav^s time fdr the Dean's Staff since incjoming calls from 
students, and demands for "iromed^^eV ap|>ointments^ for routine matters do not 

r ' ' ' ' 

infringe on the time of the other --^rpfessionals In tKe Dean's Office. 

Both types of serv,ices 'are somewhat'administrative and, perhaps mechanical at 
times; but they serve^ as screening devices, and as "traffic control" procedures 
to see that eyery student gets just what he or she needs.. ' * ^ 

Special Services : The Honors Program 

tr ^ ' ° 

Honors programs differ somewhat from university . to university, and also within 
the* schools and colleges of the UW — MSN. We think it is tmpottant to. mention in, 
th^. context of such a large college as the College of Letters & Science, howevel!-, 
that students enrolled in the Honors Program have their "very own dean" and a 
supp.ortive ^staf f . Therefore, many of the services available to Letters & Science 
students 'because pf their lai;ge* number^ are not necessary, nor in some cases even 
advisable, • for students in the Honors Program.* Because the numbers are compara- 
tively small, individual attention for whatever reason is the rule, rather than 



' LEHERS AND SCIENCE STUDENTS 
Need a quick, accurate answer? 



•"■'A^OCIATE DEAN'S 




FACULTY ADVISING 
' 'SERVICE 



262-1S49 



Majors 

Some studaiits cbme to the UW — MSN with a firm grasp- on -what they want to "major 



. in , and,'*ds a* consequence, they have, perhaps,, fewer decisions to make, and less^ 

• - , - Z ' -mt. '" . * , ' ;> ' ^ 

anxiety about post-undergraduatTe, plans: the job or career. For most students, . 

however, choosing a majbr and following through with a four-year plan involve a 

/ ^ -/ . . . ; xr ^ ' " : ^ = 

network of 4-dvisd.ng' a;>d ^counselling "personnel stops* along the way. In the so-called 
"professional" schools and colleges of UW-*-MSN, the route toward a, cafeer is. more 
strictly mapped-out 'in the form of technical arid sequential dourses. In the 
College of Letters & Science, and f o.r students who change their mind^ midstreaiA, 
the major and thie career are primary areas of concern; ^ ^ 

The stops JlQng ihis decisionrinaking. path may include the reading of an excellent 

'i .. • ■ . . ' c ... .-• V . 

handbook prepared for the College of Lettefs. & ^SciencS, and appropriately called,, 

. Majors . Jhe usefuliiess of this particular document Is far-reaching, because it 

not only suggests*to 'students what departmental offerings and course sequences 

ar^; required, but also it seryes as a handbook, for possible career opportunities 



^^^^ 



^ ^ ^cTmetimes a3^ciated[^^ri±irirarSu^ inos"t, , 
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^usefJl purposes to which Majors is put eomes, Joddly, nofi at- the decision-making 



juncture (usually at the end of the* 39phomore year), but. rather during the first 



two semesters—the "shopping" period. It is* very oft^n the case that University 

Bulletins do not prepare the student for a career because ^6ach departmental 

section is fragmented, and, except for j'oiirt degree programs', seems to point in 

only one direetion. Students often have difficulty in matching the names and. 
• ^ , ' ' • , * 

'descriptions of courses^ with broader, more "real world" careers. It is not 

uncommon, for example, for a .student to state categorically that he or she wants 

' ' ' \ . . ^ 

, ^to '^iajor in" psychology, without the^ slightest nption of the relationship between 

. ' / social p'sychology, sociology^ or social work... Majors provides a place for students 

consider, these relationships, differences and similarities! *3:^ way of example, 

' ,^ , we in^lude^-the-f 1^ several pages of Majors , here;* ~ . 

\, J" ' '^i"-- - ' . , - 

\ ; • > ' ^^^^^ "(^^^^ : ~ r^Tv- ^ . 

?TW%^haTidl^kl's^4!1^6D**?^ *o ^^^P ^ Letters^Jaii^^Science student in the early 

^ sstages^-ofjdeciilng^n^m^^ ^- \ . „ - 

In-ordeV^to dorthis,^ itj)riefl^-trea\s^the "how" of» .thM)rqcess, it digresses briefly 
on carreers anb^najbrs, it lists sgme pertinent ageijcdeV,^n^.the Mad.ison campus, and 
^.Amm^ ^ ^.^vpost Iniportantr, if -calleqts brief discussioqs by eaf^ dj^p.a^tnjent or ijriterdepart- 
• ,inental committee on what it- considers important about- i^^ . - 



^I^tii s Worth establishing at once what this-handbook ^n"%[pd"^cahnot do. As an 
information;,*SQy^rce, it can no .more give you a picked iVJ;;^^!^* ^anj^^del^ve^ major 
than can^a libraVy write you a researg^ paper.. Nor (f^|l/4t\^Slfi muctiM^^^^^ later 
\ stages of the decision process - dialogues witfi ins tract o1[4^^:pr^^^ faniily, 
\and (especial ly) yourself. But you can use it as a reVour<eM^ntansweHn^\ first 

round of questions on each of several po tent iaVfnajjors^Au&^j 5^.5^ depsrtipental 
'aoVviser meets time and agairv, and thus it can help you ft^pafe^VjEht. vagu\ - 
essential when you discuss a major with that adviser or voufj^paV^ts." . It '^^p ^1^scus-V^ 
the' regular end?xin,terdepartmental majors inside this collfje^tX^annoj.^tre^ . [ 

many,-exc^llent major programs^ outside it, nor pre-prpfesswna^'^/^c^ hand- I 

, , book can let a departmen;t touch on the aims txphind its r'eqJj[};e&en\si, b.ui^ .t^vc^nnof. ^ , 
try to dupKcate the^fiotiiplfite summaries of requirements .Jn ffi'^^XKw^rs ,ahi\^^ " 
Bulletin. Af^d it can tell you something of the commoner pltfeg^^^ misVgnc^D.^^^ 
about a major/ bUt there Is no way it can make you understand^ 
until youjiay^ sampled both-.^^ourses and faculty opinions, -.\l^^V*X> 



This Haf?3Book can also tell you where many graduates of a given '^g^^^i^Me goW^JfbA 
careers, but - and tWs is Important - it cannot be anything of ay^^rAcI 
handbook,, for thit Is often quite -a different business than is choi^jQ^^^v 
can show you some of the possibilities that presented .themselves 
but it cannot show anything..! ike all tfte- possibi^i ties for you 
may invent. And finally, this handbook\can tellvydu a little i 
each major field to Jhe World today, but it must leave for you the utjC 
what Is its relevance to yt)u? • 



Q ^ 
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yproposltlon easy enough to acceptf in the abstract, but 
• s. - f DOIR tni5^*ana*iXnetiDatw>cii: relevance to you may blur pretty easily in your (no.t to 
'^^i,^' ^vP^fAipVi.yourffaniiiJi^'sf) (la)7 jtQ' day .concerns over just what you want to do and want to 
" *^*'^''§\fefik'.%\yi^e'orJfour 3^Fifs when'you leave the University of Wisconsin, You may 
-^aw.^^K? c^^ ^§t^r^ the major horse. 

^^'^^i^i^if^pkctWe first. 'Your ma^or study is .just one ingredient of your^college 

^ >*'../^w;:--^« m«v.'ft a 4-hi>Hl n-FXi** in term« of rredltS. bv facultv definition fo 




just one ingredie'nt .o'fryqur total 'edu^fti on. "Major" in fact js juat a term, 
-•"guaranteeing little beyond a miniruuni .of coursewdrk in conmon with ofber students 
" 'with the same'tjtle. But your pSrttcular* collection of course|^ej^ft within your 
ma'jor departnient^(nigHt>not be duplicated by any other student, \and, when you con- 
sider the courses \you\Kave chosen for your basic requirements artd electives. It is 
safe bet that no other-Xtudent at the commencement ceremony with you will have had 
thecsame-tot^tprogr^m. , • ' 

Add the fact;jfhat'7oiir^interest;f ,-your mental. equipment, and even the facts, inter- 




in botany! and zoology arid, is fascinated b^f the context in which a man like Darwin 
or Linn^eui functioned is constructing a different (If related) totality than 1|><the 
hi story /major who studies philosophy in trying to understand the history of thoughf^: 
Your own/ particular interests, if you acknowledge them, are finally mre decisive- 
th^n the nominal category you choose. . • • . 



'.MAJORS AND CAREERS , , '* • 

^tyth^thls perspective it is perhaps, easier to see that with an^ major you can derive 
a fldoJ deal of vaTue* for several careers - but also that the nub of the matter, the 
deriving, depends on ydu .an3 not 'the major. You have certainly met the "generalist" 
and "vocatio/iaV attitudes towards" college education by now.^^^The former would' argue 
that it is the development of yojir general intellectual equipment (analytlca'V ability, 
objectivity^ breadtt^ of knowledge, a sharpened ay/areness of your culture and others) 
that matters,- because with thi^ you will lead a petter life and can adapt to a great 
many careers. The latter would argue that your college study is a n^ unmatched phance 
to prepare yourself with considerable specialized knowledge and specific techniques 
for' certain types of carefers. 'And deliberately or. unconsciousTy'^ou may have enliste*; 
in one of the two camps. " " ^ 

. The fact Is that some majors in the Coll.ege tend more toward one side, some toward 
the other. The graduate 'from the chemistry course is more likely to .begin his 
career in a'laboratory than is the political science..major. ' And there is nothing to 
prevent your us'ing most majons "vocationally" - but .what with carrying your neces- 
sary 80 creclits putsfde yoiir majqg^^i^ simply canriot rerasonably expect to become a 

. real specialist. Morepver, the l^ic 'experience ofour Placement Service is that 
more often than not the fact ^nd. quality of your general college ed*ucation in, 

• a ddition to your -specialized knowledge and skills are what^make you valuable to an 
-eventual employer. It is probably useful to remember that, whatever their theories ^ 
on this question at -the tim.e they chose their majori, probably fewer than half of , 
your predecessors -finally chose jobs ultimately -connedted with the material^w their 
majors'. , . • . • ^ . 

* It is thus hard to escape the conclusion that chdosing^V major and chboslng a career 
are different, if often reJ^ted, enterprises. AniJ-riote thait this holds whether you 
consider ydurself to be^Hiere more for career pre|)arat1on ov the general college 
experience.. Otherwise you could not mold different majors into preparatlorft for the 
saine profession - physic? ok journalism for science writing, for example:; Nor coUld 
you observe a number of seniors *w1th different majors interviewing for the s,ame, 

, posAtjons r say an English, -a gebgraphy, ^a chemistry, a^d Cpolitiqal science major 
se?k1rttt a rpanagement traineeship wi.th a foods manufacturer (not to .rnention other 
applicanfs from' the SchooVof Business and the College of Agriculture). ^ This is,, 
easy enough to see for the traditionally generalist majors. We less readily see' . 
that"muc)i thevsame principle holds, for the majors we like to ca]l more techni<;a.l. 
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The botany, the chemistry, the molecular biology^ and the^biochemistry major s'may ^11; 
** be applying for the same graduate assistantship in plant physiology or the s^me 

opening in a U.S. Public Health Laboratory. The trouble with thp vocational view of. 

choosing a major, if you hold it very narrowly, is not thatpt is vocational -but 
/ that it keeps you from seeing how many vocations you may really suit. „ 



Yettinother consideration. Ybu'are in college at a time when, likfrit^or. not,„a ne 
pattern is developing. The undergraduate years are increasingly becoming a period 
of general preparation for more training. - Tthis has always been true enough for 
graduate study or professTons like dentistry or law. It is simply that today many 
more students are following these routes, ^^nd if you begin a career directly upon 
graduating, you' are likely to be just as ^subject to the pattern in the sha^e of an 
intensive training period for your positioa- Even preparation for high school 
teaehing, traditionally a four-year .athif, is 'for-ao growing minority becoming a 
fifth-year, teacher-internship program added to a conventional liberal arts major. 

* \ - ^ . . ; > ' . 

With certain majors-, if^you want to make a profession" of the discipline itself (in 
contrast to the use, also valid, of it a,s .the^most interening,part of a general 
colTeg'e education, but no life-long- specialityr,^ you should see from the stant^that 
araduate or professional work is going to be necessary., You already know.tK^t-you 
WilV not teach muCh col lege 'German or English on a B.A. and an underpraduate major, . 
but you may^^not know that you. can count ,(in only limited duties as a professional 
geologist' until you have completed an M.Sj.Only rememb^that, seen in reverse, 

• these are not prescriptions for your undergraduate major; the history major can land . ^ 
has) made a first-rate master*s candidate in English, and the astronomy graduate ^ 
student may be the undergraduate physics major^ who never put eye to telescope To 
perhaps belabor a point:- If you can let?your interest lead, careers will follow.- 

CHOICE . ' ' ' . , • ' 

All these matters have not given yoir a major yet, but' they^do help disentangle 
related but distinct career. issue from the business at Wntf, whichi is how to ,ge/r- v 
about choosing. ybur major-.- You nray>not find this of much interest,, if y°" -a^e « , 
those students who ."have -always knovm" wlwt they want tp db. Thjs may be» but if - 
so, you are going on pretty obsol ete data- You will learn, if you jre wil ng, spfile 
things about yourself a'nd yoUr- -interests ton ly after .you have begun yw^^" lege • 
work • At the other extreme, if you were completely at a -lo^^as to pp^sible-wjors. 
. when yoU came, it is wejl to go a little easy on that sudden "moment of fim deci- 
sion" sd dear to' high school commencemeat .speakers '(and some pareptf).- ^at^has a 
way of becoming a "series of moments.. . ..i ^^4^. '" i. 1' 

The ideal* is instead'prbbably an evl)ljrtion of decision, ,whi^h^s>forturtatejy less 
dramatic and a good dfeallmore -wrirk- .But you are 411 a context, i.e-, t^e whole - 
^patte^n-^f Letters- and -Sciertci.'requirem.enta and guidelines, which generafly entourage; 
, ■ an evElvId decision- The^Poin'f designated for officially declaring your-^aj or ^is 
generkll5',.no\: uatil your junior, year'.begins- .-(For certain except pns, see the 
di"cussijns of the ..various majors-) The fi,;st two" years are usually de.voted toward 
samolina-a vavi ety of .courjses and fulfilling yoursbasic fequirements - which, • 
fnciden?a1irare designed in p^rt to make you get that variety- It s not that you 

• must wSil until your third yearito begin your m:ajor; jnsjead your Variety gives you 

• the 'beg rfniS of several poteni^al mljors- Your f^^^^.^iTr^^^'^Zf^f' ^ 
. you gradually narrowing' the field from tliree or. four majors to one ^r twp; ^^y 

then decidi on juk.one^majof , or you may..decide to earn a 'tiouble major.. * (A. double 
maior his the disadvantage of considerably reducing the number ofelectiyes you may 
choL|L;t; on the other, hand,, it does .mean that you can major in two .areas if you 
. a so"^ de%fre -;) '•• ■ ' ' / i \ - ■ . _ ' ' ' \- ■ ' ' 

' .hiwi.i,f -liave occurred to -you tha^ this disirable evolutioa process needs prej^y-.--/-- 
-■coSt Attention, and that with a fair amount of. neglect it can stagnate into 
, 3 n]a«ofding of the issue- You , are not made to program in any given d^^^^^^^ 
Kere and- you know ipeople who have-not-, But this freedom, -if you explt) t it, is 
afsb'exartly what allows you to do an exceptionally.'/thorough job' of evo ying a major 
(6-r^afSaSe m or ifV-like)- If you are vyillife work ^t.develgping youn^wn , 
;« ndivSdual Hajii^ yo,ilxan have even greater frfeedorfRn your choice of iogrses- 



J THE PROCESS- , ^ 

r- ' * : 

;Wh?t are your criteria, then* in this. evolution? Your high school'--. interests are a 
useful general If not specific guide in selecting possibilities at first. Your 
gi(idance counselors* suggestions may have been very valuable, especially if they ^ 
'^helped you learn more about your capabilities than about the "best" major for you. 
^Once on campus your cours.es will be the overriding source of information about your 
various probable majors, and they may* suggest some additions to your list. But 
courses, even sOrvey courses, may become too overriding a source of information. 

Besides being a sampler for you, they are set up to servg other^j^i^^nts who may 
have neither the interest nor talent to go further in that discipline, and they may. 
not adequately predic^^the difficulty of advanced work, ' Onf the other hand, easy . *" 
success should not always send you after "something more challenging"; you may Tiave 
found your natural niche.. Following an unsuitable major that simply sounds nice can 
amount to chipping at very^uriyi elding granite. ' * 

This inadequacy 'of cburse indications^alohe is why this handbook makes a point of 
fecommeriding that you talk wifh the faculty in the majors you are considering, 
"either special advisers or any instructors you may know. They have seen students 
succeeding' and failing at all levels of the discipline, and, incidentally, have 
survived those levels themselves and have judged the .field interesting enough to 
deserve lifetime attention. It may be worth asking them why. 

- ' . ' ^."-^ * 

Through both conferences and courses yoO will also be developing an impr.essii)n of 
what we might caV> -the personality ofthe department, which your fellow.s-tudents ^ 
have suggested carf be "important. Are there a number of professors y 014 are interested 
in and can work well with, and can you fesl reasonably confident in the departmental 
context, in both beginning and advanced work? Do you. thrive on bri^k (i^. on solicitous 
treafinent?- If your particular nature will make ychP-iijcomfoKtable much^pf the time 
,4nrthatrcontext> you will iiar.dly extjf:act from it what >ou,5fiould. - -^-^J - 



Oepartm^jaJ clubs and activities, summe'j;\JuDbS;.yotir» family,. and your frfenys. 
already in the inajor ma'yrbe^otfler' so Jrces /of ^information* ^^A^sutmier job,.5)6weyer , ^ 
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of -the departments in the-^coMfige>t:v^ne: nexr vor ^t.nj iirsi; step ib tu tdi^ wiu« u.c 
^departmental adviser, under:graduat^;cb"ahirman,,-or #ait^ f of each of the most 
' promising majors. When you become- ayinior, you wilL^dftlare your final choice of 

major at- the office of its depaVtme'fif^^)r committee, and will theri use either an^ , 

individual adviser assigned ta.you"#-ta :speoial departmental adviser. See the 
':disc*ussi'on.of speaxJ.ic maj^pr^^ .an; earlier xommitmfent is advised'or 

\required. ' \ ••; • - ^ V*- • / " ' 

\he Letters and^Science. AssociaU%dan\an^ ^ (104 South Hall, 262-2644) are 




you . , . 
u>ijal categories. 



The. Student CouhseVing.^Ce'nter C4J^st Gilman,.262r>1744) is probably the most 
useful resource outside 'the7Cpl]:e5e«^:§r heTpJn your interests and 



r/ '-^ \^ abilities -for various kinds i5f study;! .(You may.i3e,aware\too of some of i.tslother"^" 

.[ . - ' - functions:^ review of study technlquegj read^.ng^-.ljpproyement program, and p^sbnal 

rf , v^counsenng.) Here again you wil^ fina no one prepared" to make your decision fdr 
;U-' ^" ; • you,, which should not frusV^you^;;3ut.you wi'.lj. ffnd help In assessing ypur own 

' .capacities and .aims. If you 6en^it;o equat'e^'counseTors wftt^^a'ptttodeHes'ters and 
. aptitude, tests'with definite |'nsV/fe'?:s^y^u:wiirbV otit'^r.p^^^^ ^t the Center. If 



..-:your 
>t^*'evidence 



counselor gives you a test;"heFiRlr];:be a^ter""one thing*- -anotlier piece of 
!nce to interpret in the. ligh>!;Viyou'as a person. -'-^ * ' 



% t\ . ^rS^V^^^AfSothef excellent resource^OF the.student tfttfemptin§ to choose a major is the' 

* i f / ^<L^^'^ 'Career Advising and Placoferit "Service ij).4;l7J5.ascom Hall. Thi s office is a career 

^'r ^- h'-'r^' information center and inay help you ta^ly rejate your iat?res^to career possi- . 
/-I . . T^?^^ bjlities, (2> plan j^Dur .major to fit your^eare^r interests, ..(3) i^rn through 
^ i-^. information resources about a wide variety of 6pportuni^es,.and (4) meet prospec- 

> /^'^Vf^ ^ tive employers visi.ting the campus.* You should begin early to explore the avenues 

^ of career possibj 1:1 ties that.you may travel. An early start may mean adding an 
'.^ ' elective thattcan give you extra options of job chojce. . . « ' 

• y j^r . ' ^ * f _^^» 
> ^ \ ' / ^We have given you>^..handfu*tv€^ suggestions about the how and when qf cKaosin^^ydar; 
^' . • major, an3 rtfrere you can fiijd^help. (fur best wishes.. in the process, and may you^^^. 

find it interesting.' ' 



Spep^al Departmental Advisors 



^ We have already suggested 'tha^ decentralization of ^academic resources, advising ^T* " 
and qaunselling is the. model for 'student development .at UW — MSN* As undergraduate 



studentj^ move * closer to t)ieir objectives, chposing majors and fulfilling degree 



X or p^rogrdm requ<,rements , thxs .decjghttalization l>ecomes not only tl\e practice, - but . 

the practical* Gefj^iralists;, even those facility inembers vfto^ serve on the Faculty 

Adyi'sing Service of the^ Qo3^1ege>df Lettei:s:j|^ Science, cannot do everything /or 

a^student once he or she haS crossed into th|^J.and of "I've mad^up my mind".. 

• . . , V^:. ^~ >- - - , 

And, as pointed Jout above, the faculty membe^rs serving on the Faculty Advising 

* Service — while they do irepresent spme thirty to forty different de^agtments—are • 

not necessarily the official representatives of their departments in their capacity 

, ...as advisors to any and all underclassmen • It is^ in fact, a kind of developmental 

.program for the faculty . as Veil as a central advising service fpr students. 

■ ' ' ■ , ■ . . - ' • » . 

Many of the largel?, departments in the ^o liege of Letters & Science have special 
departmental, advisors. They advise majors — Vdeclared majot's" — and assist in the 
decis'ion-making process for .underclassmen who are considering a major or who are 
' shopping toT a maj.or, or who, are simply looking for a good department in which to 



find interesting, electiv^s to .rt)und out the breadth of their degree -i^rogram. 
The special departmental advisor has a vairiet3^^x>f' roles. He j^r fshe'^inay serve, 
" ag the contact point h^tj^pl^'s^ and professor; -the advisor may certify 

students' Tequiremerifes''f of"' the completion of a, major; and the advisor often r 

■:l . - • . • . ^ - - • 

^ provides arternative co\irse options around which J;he student- may, base his or 
heitTchaices . ^ . * ' . 

The role of the special ^4epartmental^,§Ldvi3or is esp^rcially important in th^ 

-S^-'-i^Se of Letters & Scien<^;'**^nce the liberal arts menu*is of ten f con fusing 

for students. In the^ professional schools and coll^^g-^^md pre-pf ofessional 

• ' ' '1 ^^^^ ^/^J^yy^ ^ ^ 

^fbgrams, ^specialists, are more likely to ba'^.professor&^i^o have taken on the 

fmportant role of reviewing a less flexible course of study on a more regular 

basis. ^ .^i^*"^ ' * 

<The special, departmental advisor has still another impor.b^ role: he or "she 
J^^^rve as. "The Living~*C^talogue'\^^^lbeit ^S£)nrewhat differently from the , 
^xamples giv^n above. It is imporfc'aat to have a contact point — a person— rin. 
every department who kiioVs what ^professors are on leave*, what the individual 
interests" of each faculty member >^re, **and whose roayrses seem to fit' the interests 

of the student. Needles to say, the special departmental advisor does not give 

^--'A^: " - / ; ^" ' ''^'^ " 

the same su^e^ctive jtligj^nt about wlaat courses are "the grea-test"; p^e^r opinion 

seems to have';;tne best handle on"tha.t majrkie-t; \ \ / 



In .tne^^^ sense, the special departmental advisor is seeji, as a^ contact, 

point between student anS" prof,ess:g^, pf oviilri^ maximum, information without con- 



fllcting with the xntellectyal relationship between students and professors. 
Minutiae, 'details an,d'^ri^^^ke pfovl^^ faculty with more time during, which to^ 
teach and discusS in^foxmally the intellectual interests qf each student. 



Otljer important functions of 'special departmental -a^dvisors include , advice on 
graduate schools, careers, trends developing a, discipline, and, summer 
programs or study abroad. These persons aire human beings in positions of 
importance. 'They arfe sensitive to the limitations of thei^"aepartments , and 
often refer students, funnelling themr into the larger network , of other servias- 
personnel, • . ' ' • . • 

> I ^ 



As an example of the services* typical of such a person, we include the first*"" 
two pages of the Handbook for English Majors : 
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SERVICES AVAILABLE- TO ENGL^' MAJORS . < \^ 

The English Undergraduate Majors Division exis^ to l^&]p yolr-p1ease let us: 

(1) Assign a faculty adviser to help you in academic plannlng^and selection of- 
courses. WeMl help you choose a facul^>y adviser most appnapriate to your*^ 
area of interest, or reassign a different adviser if yours f^unavai Igble.^ 

(2) Answer questions about requirements of the major. 

t3,) Make available copies of syllabi, course calendars, and readingL M sts 

for most Engl ish'^courses. Come in and check before regi stration.J n order 
' --'jto make pore informed choices. ' ^ 

^(H) Check out general degree requirements answering questions about senior 

sunwfiaries, credit evaluations, transcripts, 8OAO credit rule,"* 100 credits'* 
r-ule, pass-fail courses. Certification of Competence in Expository Writing, 
' ,^60 'credit rule, elementary, intermediate, advanced course designations. 

(5) Explain geheral degree, requirements fp> foreign language,, matherpatjcs, 
humanities,- social studies, natural sciences. ^ . . \ 

(6) Steer you to appropri'ate graduate school 'advice. Available in 6195 Helen. 
C*^ Wljlte Hall are current catalogs from most major graduate schools, 
Amerigan Counci 1„ on Ed,ucat.Ion materials on graduate school ratings and^* , 
entrance requirements, fellowship and Graduate Records Examinatlpn infor^ 
matlon and deadl ines dl rectory of assistantshlps and fel lowships avaMable 
for graduate study In English, and vita forms for ybur use in requesting 
letters of recommendation. We will act as a repository for your vita and 
letters of recomm'en^dat I»on if you request them while an undergraduate but 
plan to use them sometime ^ter- tbe». year following graduation. 



(7) Collect information for your use^on special sunimfer programs, study 
abroad— -particulaVly In Englanjd, crea#i ve writjng' programs, writing 
competitions, etc. • " - * . . ^ ^ 

(8) Save you legwork by iplndlng answers to questions and'gettmg Inforriiatlpn 
for you in cases where you have been sent from office to (^f ice;^>yithout 
success. - , '\ ® , -^^'^ 

(9) Double check \^ insure that you will be granted your degree wi;ren you ^ * 
expect It — IF you come in and go over your credits". PJan to.^'chefck. before 

. ./resistering yqur last semester senior year--sponer, i'f cposslble. , 

(:)J^JP^^^ ypu Iri touch with y6ur representatives on the Undergraduate Student- 

^^'"^f^acu]ty Commi'ttee for information and suggestions. ^ • . . 

— ' j ^ ' ■ . ^ ♦ ^# ' . . " ' ' * 

'j/f' / _ For any questions see: Mrs. Carol-Tarr v o > 

Undergraduate Adviser*, - . 

6195 Helen C. m\tp Hall . 
' ' • ^ Phone: 263-376O, * \ ^ ^ ' 



• • -Career Advising and Placements 
* 

The UW — MSN is particularly fortunate in having a series of career advisors for 
mosfof the .professional schools and colleges. Engineering, education, business, 
agriculture, etc. have staff members whose primary responsibility is to^offer 
career advising and placement services for students interested in tho^se fields. 
We also have an office of Career Advising ^nd Placement which serves the whole 
campus. While one of the main functions of this office is to set up opportunities- - 



for students to see 



Representatives of various industries, agencies, or businesses, 
the office also has* an important cSSrselling function — again coinplementiiig , but 
npt^^^lvays replacing the decentralized career advising services which exist 
throughout the campus. - ^ 

(• 

One of the unique opportunities available through the Office of Career'^^^dvising 

and Placement is the mini-course program in planning for a subsequent career. ^ 

This program, which is organized in 6, 4", or 2 ses*sions, is run by pg^raprofessionals — 

usually MA candidates from the Department of Guidance & Counselling — and is available 

free of charge. Each session usually includes from 8-10 students, and ample material 

is u$ed in the training of the graduate students who "teaclj" the modules, l^ile 

■c * 

this program is certainly a good^ne, it is^ Important , again, to realize that there 

/ • : f 

are many career advising services indigenous to the areas they s.erve, and not all 
students will wish to take advantage, of these more general session3. A' short 
synopSiis^ of the kinds of issues vrtiiph are dealt within a typical six-session 
program /follows: y ^ ^ 

Session I . • . 

"The leaders introduce themselves,.^ as prer-grjofes^sional, counselors who 
have volunteered to"lea,d the .gtoups^o^tlie pjac'em^nt.4f fice. They ■ ^ 
- should, then explain that^ttigjlp are to cottsider 

one's values,. inti^re'sj|s an'd'ski^ can be integrated /r 



•^1 
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within a range of possible career choices, and to learn certain skills 
necessary for choosing a major and/or a career. Leaders might briefly 
remind group members thaf their expectations are not that each individual 
should bje able decide upon a major or a career as the .result of the ■ 
six sessions, b®E have an understanding of the process necessary for' 
exploration of^ifferent careers,, and. an understanding of oneself in ^ 
relation to ^mmi. Leaders should mention that there will be certain 
assignments 4|lated to therleaming of this process that they expect 
group members to complete. 

{. ^ ■ ■ ' " ^ ' :;• \ : 

Each student is instructed to wite down on a sheet of- papet t^e^^ty 
things he or she likes to do.. Leaders sho.uld stress that they will 
not collect the papers nor- ask- students^.tcr^(|ad thenij^^^d that the. 
^exercise-is-'Soleiy- fox*-their-^it^nefit-#-^^^,^^>^.«.*,-.^^^ 



Session kl 



The leaders announce that the ^plc for this, unit is a^: consideration 
of values, and their role in the^caireer choice process. » 



They distribute to each student- copies of thirteen statements relatled 
to work and ask each one to rank-order them. After they have completed 
this task, the students are encouraged to discuss their work values 
and the problems ^f implementing them in a *work situation. 

. < " ' ' » ' ' . 

.Session III * . 

' / 

The leaders announce that, the purpose of the third unit is to discover 
some souVces of information related to vocations, and ^to^conside^ ex-, 
temal. faEctors relevant to choosing a maj^or or career. 

At this stage, the leaders ask the students what possible res'our^ces • 
they are-familiar with either on campus, or in the placement office. 

.• ■ ■ / •' - ■ 

Tb^ leaders should also point out fiow nnany of the fields require a 
broad base of knowledge such as is , provided for by a liberal arts 
education, and. that knowing how^ to think, to learn, to organize and* 
to express oneself orally and in written form is* a necessary prerequisite 
for employment in many fields. . . . 

Leaders aTs sign those interested in graduatfe study toe checfK^with^a He- 
partment of their choosing, about the. placement of their . current ' 
graduates at the Master's and doctoral level'. Each student is, to 
talk with someone who has a job, , finding out how the person , chose the . 
field, what qualifications were necessary, what satisfactions and 
.lianJjtatiqns^the job has, what values and needs t|ie person can identify 
as 6'eihg f urfil^ ^^^^C ^ ' • ^ - ^ . 



Session ly ' v> 

Leaders explain the purpose of the fourth unit/ to firjd out how .people 
•get into jobs, and to reyiew the placement effectiveness^ of surveyed, 
graduate departments. * ' "* ^ • 

I Goidg in turn, feach student tells ^ the giroiipj^abbtit the pe^rspn wl,th 
whom he or she talked, what method^ that person followed in finding 
a job or vocation. " » ; ' \ ' ' ' ^ ^ 



The leaders should Summarize by calling attention to the broader issue 
of process, ..and how the implementation o£*. one's self-concept in an • 
occupation involves knowing one's skills ^:vfe^ atid interests^, and ^^^-5^ 
alsa information about jobs, trejads^, preparktloii/ They should also ^ . 
emphasize the importance of actively seeking out people and experiences 
.that will help them decide on their • future. / ! • v 

- \ I * r - - . 

Session V , ^ ^ - 

To introduce the concept of deicision'-miakif^gj^ the leaders call attention " ~ 
to the number of decisions the griSup^ members. haVe already made, an<i ask 
students to articulate a few of thetn. .^iv ". 



Leaders introduce a de^cision-making paradigm which should help , students 
to synthesize the self assessment and ^occupational inf ormatijDji covered 
in the two previous i^nlts. Four categories basic^ to good decision- 
making are postulated: 1) possible alternatives;, 2) possible consequence^s; 
3) prgJjVbilities;' aird 4)" studerit- preferences. ' > 

Stjidents kre given pkper anS asked ^^td otttlih'e a decision they hsfve to 
make, the ''alternatives and consequences, to estimate the probabilities 
and theti to mark their preferences. ijw., ' X* 



Summary by leaders., underlining the fact that deciding, on one tnajqr^does 
not necessarily limit students to one. specific caireep, ^ ' 

Session VI- , ^ . < \ ^ 

Leaders introduce this unit briefly sammarizing what. the group has ^ 
covered and stressing the necessity for active planning a's a. way to ' . 
cope. Specific steps are mentioned: self-appraisal,^ assessment .of 
external factors, gathering of information, deciding prefeirences and , 
prqbabilites. ■-^>' * / ' 



Leaders also demonstrate how to construct an effective rfesume and 

how To cojnmunicate one's interests and" skills in a job interview... 

* . * • 

.Leaders ask students to^ suiranarize t^hat the group has covered, and 
.distribute evaluation forms, asking students, to rate their experiences ^ 
' ^ as honestly as possible. 

Example^ pf the^ materials with which students work are reproduded here. They 
relate to the six sessipns described above. Bibliographical references for 
the paraprof essionals and the students who attend ^the sessions include': 

Herbert Bienstock, "Current Trends In The World of Work", Business World , ^' 
^ August, 1974. . , . 

R. Clarke, H. B. Gelatt,\ and L: Xevine, "Decision-making Paradigm fdiTLocal 
Guidance Research" Pei^ohnel and Guidance Journal , Vo^. 44, 196p, . 
pp. 40-51, 

Peter F, Drucker, "The Surprising ^Seventies", Harper's Magazine , July, 1971. 

"Occupational Outlook For College Graduates 1974-75 Edition , "Career Outlpok 
For The Seventies", Business World , Decembei;, 1974.,., ^ 

* • . ' . r 

James E, Souther, "Letters & Resumes", College Placement. Annual , 1972. 

K. L. Underwood, "Work Values of University Entrants", Journal p^ College ^ 
Student Personnel, Vol. 12, 1971, pp. 455-459. ' ** _ 



Woi!lc\in' which ypu can learn more about ,hoV and why things work: ' * 



fWork* in ,whicti^ your fellow workers, are the kind of people you like. . - 

1 




en ia hard times, 



FWork in which .y^i^are^$u^^ e-^i 



Work in Which fhe supel?visor you work fbr^ is fair and square^I 



Work in which yoy can^ plan and lay out, work for others to do. 
Work that gives you a feeling qf having done a job well. 



v^orK wnere you do many ^differentA things on t^^ jobr 



V 



4^ 

fast or as slow Ms you wa^j. j 



\tovk in/ which you can create something new. 



Work in which you get a good salary. 
^ Vtork. iif wh^cn people look up to you/ 
Work in pleasant .surrblindin^. „ * 



I- 



WorK that benefits others/'' 



V 
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GRADUATE STUDY ' 



FIELD: 



TYPE OF I'KIRIC- ; 
GRADUATE^oIt'AIN: 



BA: 



. ■ / 



BA: I 



PhD| 



PERCEMTA6E OF '7U GRABS 
; SEEKING jobs; WHO .FOUND , 



EMPLOYMENT:" 



Ph 
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-^REA^ING?;::.! /-'"-;■■?'" - . . rj 
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DECISION MAKING PARADIG!! 



'DECISION to bevmader 



' . • ALTERNATIVES: • • - . 
















/' • \ ^ * , ' ^ ^ 
















- / - * ■ *. ■ . -S' 
- 3. ■ . • . • ^ \ 
















COKSEQUEIICES of above alternatives : / • \ 
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PRQBABIL'^mS^^of achievin? succevs 



3. 



•PREFERlEMCES (rank): 



2. 



'3. 
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JOB-INy^RVIEW 



TYPE OF'W^PK-f 



«i V If.' 



^'SI^SFAcTIONS : 



^DISSATI^P^^TIONS: 



QUALIFICATIONS/REQUIREiMENTS;?;- 



■ HOURS/PAY: 




OTHER- OBSE^ATIOIIS: 
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Programs, Curri(^Mla, and 
Courses for Students 
with Particular Interests 



In all of the above examples of academic resources, student deyelopment programs, 
and advising and counselling techniques, it has been our intention, to show how. 
the- processes of decentralisation operate at UW~MSN. It is not Sffr intent to 
give many specific examples of the curricu:|.um, except insofar as they relate to 
s-tudents with special needs: hence, special advising^echniques and programs 
outside the "normal" degree pattern may be required fo/some students. Two, 
somewhat opposite extremes will be .briefly mentioned here._ , • : 

^ ' Sciences Society & tfhe Individual ' ' - 

■ ■ "~T / - ~" • • - : 

*0f paramount concern \o many students at the University of Wisconsin 
is ^he fear of being whittied flown ^to a mere nuitoer in the midst of 
tens of thousands of other numbers. To .begin to alleviate this 
anxiety, Soience, SocMilty B thz Indivlduat was conceived during the 
Spring of 1969 as a series of undergraduate seminars offered for two 
'credits each. About to .begin, its ninth semester.^ SSI continues to be : 
a unique and valuable educational expedience. Students have the 
opportunity, to meet weekly with a recognized University faculty member,, 
in a small group, give-and-4ake seminar atmosphiere. The sj^ininar leaders^^ 
.have volunteered their time: in hop'^^o^f ;e3q)loring^ innovative 

, approach to imdergraduat^. 'e<lucatidn.- ^ - cv ' 

- .,' ^ V t^if^-: ' ' ' •' ' ' ' ' s 

^Under the general h%4an^ of Sccence, Soci^y & thz InfLLv^duai, 
approximately 15-18 semiriar^. are offered in topical areas which are 
specif ied entirely'"by\th^^^ and which probably is entirely 

different from the, res'fi.;o;f",^^^^^ SSI sections,. The student, in a group . 
oJE no' more than ]:8,'/my;3^yest of the section topics fgr an 

Entire- semester.,' ' - /V*^^'^ V^' ' ' - ' ^ ^ ' . - [ 

Participants me'et: with .ther!p;r6^^ pnce/a week for two hours throughr 

but the semester. The bas'^^::s'eminar striibt^re..;^llows both students 
aind faculty to. cqnmiunicate'^^,l^owledge by becoming aware, of problems 
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and alternatives through systematic inquiry and then coinSitting thejnr 
selves; to a position through class*''discussion. A seminar room, .a 
dorm staff lounge or a professor's home will be. the setting-for the 
meetings. • - 



Each semester all sections of SclzncQ:, SodloXy S thz Jndiv^aot 
conduct course evaluations. £ • . " r i ; 

SSI continues to be a viable and engrossing educational e3q)erience 
for both the prof essors' and students involved. In^th^ words of'one 
of the students,". . .it i,3 hard for me to^believe that" it is even a 
class, because I feel so at ease apd aft truly happy learning these 
new things about land, environment and people.- When X left today I 
felt very, warm inside to know that .-a class could.^ like that in a 
largeVjfiiiversity. . 



Examples of seminars from the most recent semester, of tSSI include: 

--Humankind Itself ^ \ , 

— Women i-n Politics ^ - * 

—Into Poetr-y ^ ^ "-^ 

— Issues in Science, and Christianity --.^ 

— The Impact of Biomedical Science on Socie.ty 

(and vice versa) ' ■ ; . 



— industrial Democracy: New Freedom and Dignity for 
•ttfe Worker ' . ^ ' ■ 

--The Sexual Imperative^ . 

— Discovering Beauty with a Camera 

-::-Genetic Engineering: Prospects and Problems . 

- — Alice in Academe: How are Women Educated? 

--Hers.tory: Xha Changing .Role of Women in Society 

— Learning How to , Watch. TV' ^ * . - ! ' 

Pre-Mediclne At the University of Wisconsin — Madison 



A very large number of students head for medicine .as a career when they arrive 
on campus -for the first time. The, summer advising program paves the -way for 



decislSas: regarding a medical careetby special advising sessions just f or v- 
"pre--*me4s'^^Jte^ universities dead with th^tsame enthusiasm for .mediciae ir|/- - 
the early stages of the^ndergraduate years, and most have special advising 
programs to deal with these students; At W— MSN, pre-med advising^-and 
counseiring- -is a, major part of the advising program for the College of Letters 
& Science and other schools which have appropriate majors leading to jthe 
fulfillment of the requirements for medical school. 

Tlie'^^iblV* for pre-mdds at W— MSN is an extremely honest, concise, and 
thorough publication called, ;"P^e*^medicine aT the--fei-versity of Wisconsin— 
Madison". Although we recpramepd this publication highly to students considering 
f medic 



icine, it^ is alSjO*^ must for any academic; st-ef f member on the _ixi!rtges, even-r 
_ ... - -a^wfe- , ^r-' , • / id' 



of advising students interested in medicixne. We reproduce an important chapter 



here : 




' Your Charices 

If "Will I get In?" has not crossed .some pre-med's minds at some. point, the ^ 
fact seems not to be recorded* This concern sets some pre-meds more or less 
on edge too much of the time, andnobody - advisers, faculty, medical schools* 
parents, and Jeast of all pre-meds themselves - is 'happy, with .the preoccupa-. 
tion. The anxiety .thus generated does not always' even stimulate -better 
academic work. In excess. it.c^n -freeze you up."^ 

Then how to exorcise this demon?. It won't wish away, because it generates 
the same waiting doubts as. does any deferred goal requiring unusual effort - ■ 
and achievement over a prolonged period. You might tr.y, havever, accepting » 
some an;^iety as .inevitable; but transforming it Into a more productive 
questtoil: " Should I getdn?" * • ' ^ 

You may have taken "getting in" as a kind of self revident good. But for a 
moment we have to^shift from "what I would like" to another focus, responsi- 
bility. 'And if ever .a profession dSnanded tfie responsibility of being a good 
practitioner, it is medicine. Seen in this light, you harve to ask yourself 

^ some searching questions: If I haven't the intellectual horsepower to da 
mainly B and better work in inost -courses, including the pre-med sciences, can 
I get and retain what^I must to succeed as a medical student and (more 

.Important) to practice well? I'f I am brilliant but haven't settled down to 
the P9i4^tJ!digreJ^^ean/^e consistent, course to>course. semester to semester, 
uninteresting work 'tq^*nfteres ting, cati I honestly expect. suddenly to start 




If/Ian not extremely, intelligent, but by constant -study and by ^choice of the 
simplest courses can barely approach let us say a B average, can I stay above 
th^lragged edge in med^schbol, and can I survey, evaluate; and assimilate the 
flood of nevi materials needed every year just to stay abreast of the profes- 
sion? We all know the person>whom these questions wash right over, and who 
bobs up saying that the ambition to be a doctor has been thecentral fact 
of his existence^ since age twelve, regardless. No one can knock dedication, 
and sone pre-meds need more. But if yoci are not coraftrtable with^the answers, 
to the-above questions:,.,your dedication may be mainly to yourself, "The final 
concern we are talking about is ylth the* people or research you arer.to serve, 
not wits ypu. You shouVd recall that in effect, these ^juestions are'the ones 
the medical school admissions committee will bedashing when it Igoks^at your 
application. Seen in this light, we think you are justified to. say-, "If I 
should get 1n, that is, if T have-the^alifications - I probabl^^' will," 

We think two other diamons are worth casting ouC One is the idea that a 
medical school -simply lines, up. its applicants in ordisr of overall GPA and / 
admits everyone. ipwn to a certain fixed cutoff. The other Is'tlie^idea that 
.selection is mysterious,* inexplicable, or at lea^t inconsistent. If either 
wer^ 'the case, one would marvel at the school s.Jgvesting time, money, and 
talent in facul^ admission committees and officers to do such mechanical 
jobs. This is not to say that^ scholarship^or academic performance is not 
the dominant factor. But remember that no ""qhV thing-in the total record, 
overaU GPA or an^t-hing else, "is'^^tjsitive enough as an indicator to be the 
ifdteSbasis for the committee. * ' • * 

To illustrate, we liave asked the chairman of the Universitx of Wisconsin 
Medical ^c^ool Admissions Committee to characterize the selection factors 
and process used here. .(No other school wilj have an exact copy, of course.) 

^There will be about 40,000 applicants for the roughly 
^ f4,50a places in. entering medical .school classes in the' 

■ ^'United ^tes in 1974. This ratio of 2.8 to 1 gives a . . ^ 

much more realistic picture of tVe competitive situation 
^ In applying, to'^edical -.school , than do the ratios of . 
8 or 1.0 to 1 tha^ may hold- for a. single school. ' Th^ ^ 
discrepancy arises because' the average applicant applies 
'to seven schools. * -. ' - 

'The Admissions .Committee of the University of Wisconsin 
Medica'l SchooUis primarily concerned with selecting from , 

• i"-":-, our approximalel-y 1,100 applic?ants, those 159 who are most^ \ 
^^-'J^'<ely to complete medical school successfuVlLia^d to make 

■ "gdod use of 'tff^ir medical education. Of •the/1,100 applica- 
tions anticipated, some 500 will be from non-residents. 
Preference is given to fesidents so that the resident 
§hould not judge his odds^by the large'number of applicants. 

* . The .prbcess-^can never be carried^^jQut without error, but 
- W it is certainly possible to;^6 Better- than^niake merely 

random choices. We. try toVjJse criteria that h^ve been 
"shown by past-research to Be^riiseful in predicting success • , 
. in medical sc}|aol. - ' ^ 

The most important crUeridn for admission is academic per- 
\ formance in cVUege, ta)djig account of the general academic 
standards of the :corT.^ge, of the difficulty of -the courses 
' taken> and of the trend^bf the performance.. A bad freshijan 
year may be mitisated by good vwk later. Scopes, on the 
Medical College Admission T$st.^are n.ext in importance, but 
• / we^keep in mind that, aVthougfi this test-is uiseful, it is - , 
' certainly not completely satisfactory. Evaluations by faculty ■ 
members are always carefu1-Ty;examined'.-1^^nd occasionally .make 

' a difference in our decision. Sometimes ;they are .decisive.^^ 

Recommendations- from persons' other than .faculty members ar*e . 
not as. useful to, us. U^ilike many other -Schools, - we ask f or ; 
i^nterviews witK an applicant only, if Some-special^ problem - _ 
• arises in the evaluation lof his recorcft We are not 

^coovihced that the brief contact of an'interview adds very* 
" mucR to th'e information coribined in"an*applidatio~n. We afe, 
-.of course, always happy' to. see applicants who .wish to. talk ^ ^' 
personally -to >.ohe' of us. ' - . ^ . ^ 



. We^do look for evidence of seriousness of purpose, commitment 
to medjcine as a career, 2^nd ability' to stick to business. 
Tlierefbre, we' may not accept an applicant who has a good 
academic' record, and good scores on the Medical College 
Admission Tfest, but who seems' to us to be very uncertain 
about the direction of his life* Such a 'person is far too"^ 
likely >;tq abandon. his medical education after he starts ft. . , 

No one is denied admission because of race or sex. y , ^ 

'r- ' ' , - ' 

• Finally,* it is well, "to point out that, although 'medical 
school is a step oh the wa^ to many different kinds of 
very satisfying careers, it is not^the best place for' 
everyone. There*are other paths to both scientific and 
humanitarian achi.evement for which many people are better 
.suited. The rejected medical schppl applicant will find 
that a great many of these are,:sti*ll open' to him. 

Assuming several* things - i.e., that. you are fairly consistent from semester - 
to semester* that you ban do B and better work in your required pre^med 
courses, that your work has been at a reasonably challenging level, that 
your MCAT scores are not disastrously low, and that your evaluations or 
recommendations do not make you out a^vlllafn, we can at least say this: 
as your average rises above a 3.20, your chances for admission to some * 
medical school increase decidedly. As it goes below 3,20 the chances . . 
decrease decidedly. It Is not honest to try to sound more definite than 
this. The average pre-med on the Mafrison campUs who-^was accepted at the 
UW Medical School for 1972 had nearly a -3.5 at the end of his sophomope 
year, but several had GPA's below 3.00 as well,. , . 

Medical schools vary iix^the^amqunt ,of competition for each place In the class 
and in the precise enphasis they give to the various admissions factors, Includ- 
ing high marks.*' I,tvis imnensely easier to identify this fact £han to nail down 
.the differences. Those students who do not, present high qualifications for 
admission should plan.carefully on. where to apply. In mo st cas es-^ha. applicant 
only wastes his money and other pesple's time by applying broadly. No/ list 
of crit^eria exist for our nation's medical schools, and, in fact, they change 
somewhat \from. year to year. At the present time, competition is extremely - 
keen at jmost schools. 



• [S3mdergaard and Tolch, 1973] 



^ Faculty Eriends ' 



"So, I'm a Freshman — Now What?*^ Thus reads the title of a flyer designed by the 
Irtf~MSN Jlesidence Halls Student^ Counselling, Staff Living/Learning experiences* , 
are not new to universities, and UW — MSN is not the first set-up^ such an ex-- 
perience for freshmen. .However, since we are addressing ourselves here to the 
decentralization of ^resources on our campus, we would be remiss tiot to mention 
the role of the Residence Halls in the network of programs availa.ble to students. 
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The following passages f r<im, tjhe flyer mentioned above will "live an idea«of the 

direction our dormitories/ are taking to provide human resources for student 

development: • ^ . , ^ S 

.Jfu^.t ^think, in a few short months you'll b^^^-a freshman at the 
Uniyersljty of Wisconsin-Madison. If ydu're like most of the" 
incoming students ,~^you probably can hardly wait for August to 
roll around. But thdn again, as' a new student you are probably 
quite worried about a few tilings, too. Have you been asking 
yourself ^any of tTiese questions? , - _ ' " 

How am I going ^to meet people? I* wonder if 

my roommate and^I will get along? Hbw do I * 
get to my classes? Win I ever get to know 
a professor really well? Will my grades be ' 
high enough .to get !ne into grad. school? 
Med. school? Law school? What am I going 
to. major in, anyway?... Did my high school 
' ' ' " p're'p^re vety well? What -do they expect *; 
of me? What '11 it feel like to be one of 
34,000 students? And, what am I going, to 
do .wi'th my life?- " • • • 

These are questions that most new stAident^ ask themselves. Some 
Will get answered during the first few weeks of school, others not ' . 
.until much later and after much anxiety. Frankly, this unpLversity 
. is so large that most of the orientation and advising. programs for 
new students are geared toward the masses of .s^iudents and. are there- 
fore not able to provide for the individual. With exactly this 
problem in mind, we have bedrn working on an experimental program 
for freshmen living within residence halls which will begin^this fall. 
We 're- .^Inviting you to p^articipate ! ^ 

The Goi^ls ; The "overall objective of the prograi? is to provide* the 
. participant with the opportunity to develop and practice skills which 

"^iil allow- liim or her to benefit more from the remaining years of 
- undergraduate education. Each stpdent will haye the ^chance' to asdess 
his or her own.- abilities>,,in such a*reas as social skills,, learning skills 
,and .decision making, .and £hyough discussions with faculty and staff members, 
plot aja' individual'-'course fob continued development. . 

The Living-Lea rninfi Uftit' : This^^^eshman development house" will be ioc'ated, 
inMfeck House, part of .Kronshage'^Hall .^Ipng Lake M^nddt^*. Two floors t/xll 
house male^ residents^, .,p^e third fioor^iemral'e. Separate 'facilities are 
provided on .each/flobi:,./of course. All residents *will* be' hew be new stjudents 
sharing, the ^cpimnon* in te^ of wanting to participate, in "this program. jAn 
upperclass or graduate Student will reside in the unit , as. House. fellow. 

* .^bng/tfie* different resource personnel who will be very muc^*a*jP^t; oj^^this^ 

coiranunity will be prof-essoy:? from .many, different disciplines,., stiidelai^^e^vie^ 
, 5 taff members* from Career Advising, the Counseling Center, .^.Dean of Student's.^ 
off icev ^Snd Residence Halls Student Affairs Staff.* Each student will' 



have the opportunity to come to know many of these iridiyiduals on a very 
persopaX basis.* They will visit the living unit frequently and serve 
as advisers and friends to individuar residents. 

The Seminars ; ^Once each week, for a period of about 1 1/2 hours, the 
residents will participate in a seminar to be held within the living 
unit. It is in this way that the primary objectives o£ the program 
/ will Be achieved. The different topic areas to be covered include social 
; "skills, learning skillsr and decision making as it relates to choosing a 
major and career ^planning. The emphasis within the seminars will be on- 
group members and' i^esouirce persons sharing ^their experiences and individually 
identifying strengths and weaknesises for which they will plot a. course for 
' ' further development/ Among other things, the seminars will cover the 
following: ' ' 

' * * - , . < 

In addition to the pilot freshman house described above,* the following are. examples 

of other houses already in existence or planned fo^* the coming academic year: 

"A WomaQ ' s House " 

At a time' wlien expectations about family and.^social roles .for women 
are very much in question, a» major function of the university community , 
should be to help its members/students make wise decisions based on 
the altemat'ivesi now available. 

We offer hete suggestions of the ideas, issues, values, and activities 
whi^ch House members would probably cljoc^se to explore together. Although 
^vi^^warding could suggest a feminist inclination, that is not our intent. 
'E^^^ii/^e^.l^Xt that, gender would be the least common denomination of 
all tfioVe 'involved and thus would provide a starting point, if not" a 
foxus, foT.-leamirig] together. . . 

"* ^ ' ' , • . 

r The tTi¥e'e broad areas of focus would be: 

How Soc iety and Cultu re ^Affe c t Us , 

Here our concjem would be|^to examine what the traditional images of 

women in art,*' literature, or politics have been, and how they continue 

to affect'^s today.. Some possible topics would, be: "Wome^ in the Mass 

Media" or "Women in the Religious World" as well as "The Legal Status of. ^ 

Women". An historical approach. could be used .with ^phasis upon the 

current and rapidly changing images and roles of wo^en today.. Such study 

would help* us come to a better understanding of ourselves. 

Life-^Styles'^Qpen to Us s ^ ' • • 

Here our goal woiild be .to.hejj^p House participants make wiser, more thought- 
out decisions ^about tJjieir lives and goals.. , Possible discussions or programs 
could. center on the decision of whether or not to marry, the career options 



open to women today and how to diecide on a career if desired, whether or 
not to have children, the sort of education to. pursue,. and pferhaps.an 
examination of .the. kinds of relationships men and women share iu this ' 
'Society—for ^example in marriage, in dating situations, in friendships, . 
or in work situations, > • 

. Learning Together * ' ^. / 

Under this rubric would fall the types of programs Hous^e residents could 
undertake to improve'', their functioning in the modern'^ world. Included 
might be programs such as assertiveness training, a cojjrse aimed at 
improvement of study skills, a series on tjie functioning of women's \ 
bodies, human sexuality, atid special health Concerns, training in J 
self-defense, and possibly a course teaching wise consumerism or 
handling of finances. * • . ' ^ 

The forms such programs might take include book review discussions, 
sensitivity group weekends, guest speakers, films followed with dis- 
cussion, dinners with faculty members or mini-courses taught by experts. 
^ An effort would be made to integrate other residents into these programs 
whenever possible. In' addition, the House could centralize volunteer 
efforts for groups such as Women's Transit Authority, counseling of 
other women, or work in a day-care center. 




' University Seminar House" 

4/ 



iscriptionf An all male, all class house intended for a*dvanced / 
and highly motivated undergraduates interested in a 
program ^diich integrates the classroom experience and ' \ 

University and Community activity,- Cultural, social"; > 
personal as well ks academic growth are encouraged through 
n regular series of small group seminars, dinners, excursions, 
, , and socikl functions. ^ 

t , '* / • ' • 

"Objectives: A JEusion of the classroom experience* with a' program. : • 
« designed tq^ augment and intensify'»^this expedience . The' 
^ f>rogram ^ill take^ above avera^ge students in- the sciences, 
, arts, humanities, andj letters who are outgoing and 
' ' " inquisitive and eager to share their skills, knowledge 

arid experiences with, a relatively small living group * 

Implementation: The program will include weekly roundtable "seminars", 
featuring university professors, officials, research 
personnel, and .the students, themselves. Topics wilj! range 
from social to purely academic questions and problems i^ 
^ which the University is (or s^hould be) actively involved. « 
Examples:. The -Changing Economy, The Future of the University, 
The University and Health Care Delivery, Wisconsin and" 
'^iB Agriculture, The History of t};ie UW/Madison. Other ses sions, 

^ill \?e 'devoted to social issues, per.sonal development,,, 
-study skills and resources., The house will encourage , in , 
. addition, .sports, social, ^and cultural activities.; } 

Results: At the end of the year the students should have a better * 
idea and broad perspective of the University, the Community 
i ' . sur^rounding, and their multlfaceted. endeavors. Residents* 
should have gaine'd .an insiglf^into the University as a 
viable organism of activity and inquiry, and the import;ant 
role they play in this process. They Should share the benefit 
of having spent a year with others who share a similar outlook, 
and should have profited from the availability' of resource's 
and programming designed to encourage academic, social, ."and 
personal development.' ^ ' - ' *^ 




r 



"Desidetata"' 



1/ 



."Desiderata" is the title of the program because the program 
anvolves both things needed a more unified process of hjuman 
development 5 a moi:,e personalized educational^Mkrience , an alterna- 
tive living-learning envitofimeht^ >and thingl|Mfnted ~ an inforjnal;" 
living atmosphere, interactions, conducive to ^.the ' formation of strong 

interpersonal* bonds, development in extra-academic ways • ^ ' , 
•• ' ' • ' i 

In a time of rapi,d change forced change caused by a. fantastic 
technical revelation — man and his institutiofts are Slow, to change. 
The reaction i& seen most^ clearly on the college campus because "that's 
, where it's happ'e.ning, }>aby«" Because that's where young people ^ 
increasingly happen to be. Because these same young people are in a 
"middle world" bej^ween the fantasy of childhood and the reality of * ^ 

adult responsibility. Because American education is part^of what they 
often see as a threatening, fake, dehumanizing culture* 

If we are going to ^erve the needs of today's student, .both society 
^nd education will have to change^. But ,^ although we live;in^the midst 
of rapid technological change, our social institutions (such as 
' universities).. respond to change very slowly. • ^ ' 

And so change is blocked. Students see the blocks, the need for' * 
chahge and become withdrawn or hostile — are labeled "alienated" or 
I'troublej-makers." • . ^ " I 

It's a pretty bleak picture. Alienation and hostility brought, on 
by "tremendous technological change, impersonal lonliness, pressure to 
co'nform and succeed, charging value conflicts; an obvious n^ed for 
^, change, btjit blocks in the form of the Protestant ethic, our desires to^ 
see our experiences repeated in the young, our. intellectualized formal 
education,^ our rejection of creativity, and our fear* that some change 
wilHead 'tt) increased demands, slow this change. ^ 

Yet, slowlyj there emerges- thef very forces which helcl hope for ^ 
man and for. education: flexibility? and self-identity. - " ' 

In the confusion .and change *it^ is not the hew generation that is ' 
crumbling. ^It is the absolutes, the attempts to achieve ce*ftai»ty, 
the traditional ways of do|ng things that are failing. These 'have 
always failed ^ftd are tumbling" faster than ever today. Today no person 
who remains rigid can remain !*ad justed."* He or* she will continually 
'\>e subjected to mounting tension. ' , ' -/^ 

A mote flexible identity is being formedo must be flexible "to . , 

^endure in our . time. The roots we used/ to cling lio! have not becn lqst, *. ^ y 

but are being outgrown ^nd a hew identity, one which 'is more adaptable * ... 
to change J is being created. . * - . . j 

* Thus, change is forcing the. development of a more flexible self- 
.identity. "Desiderata," by unifying tfhe^process of human development, • 
will^^aid the individual in his general process of .growth and in the , \» , 
'more specific formation of a flVxible, healthy .self-identity. r . " 

- l.r ' / ' • 




Thxs xs what ydU would hear ';Lf you called the DIAL Sy^iem and asked what, a' 

' ^ * ' \ ' ' ' 

"Gampus A^ssistance Center" ik. ' The tapescript follows: 



Hi; 



s^tudent staJ 



Lch 



Linda t membejr of the Campus A^istance Center 
The/(^nmus Assistance Centei: is ^n offioe manned by 
.^royildes a'll types of informatioa about the. University 




stucfeilts 

\ *^ / ^ . r w.^ r W*.J.*^^WJ.WJI 

and community o^mdison. Jepple phone in their questions at 263-24*00 
,,;0r stop at th^C§nter at 42e).T^orth Lake Street. _ ^ 

We answer questions\about Un^ersidf xules and procedure^, offiqes, 
and campus .afid community e^raat^ "We can'^fefer you. to agencies proyi^Tng 
.such, <services ds legal aid, psychiatric help,*V,D. and abortion services - 
and counsQ^ing.^ ^ ^ 

Our up-to-d^t(B files of campus and community -services and a'ctiuities 
keep us informed about what is ^happening on campus and in the city of 
Madison. 



If we can' t/^nswer^s^tJtir -questions inm^iately, we* 11 "r^earchr the. 
problem and calljyou back. ^ j <^ 



e a»good collection o,f brochures, maps, bus schedules and 
)ther handouts which can be picked up at our office. 

Th^ Center also maintains current information on drugs. Our staff 
is trained to answer drug qu^tions and makes referrals when requested,. 
We^haVe a drug lib^^^ open to the public^ Ya.u can get drug information 
by stopping at the df^ce or -calling '263-1737» That's^ 263^1737. 

The Campus Assistance Center also^keeps housin^g iJiformation on 
hand. Students, faculty, staff and others can stop ^t^ur office to 
check through our lists .of housing vacancies. We keep c&rr^nt lists 
of rooms, houses, apartments, short term housing, and houses ^nd 
mobile homes for sale.. - o ' 

\ : F.unded^ by the University,- th^f Campus Assistance Center offers 
its callers and visitor sr:friendly help Wan informal Wy. We try. 
'to be impartial about all information we give out. We guarantee < 
'strict conf id;entiality to ^11 who. use our services. * 

The Campus Assistance Center is open from 9-9 weekdays, .noon-8 pVm« 
Saturdays 'and 'noon to. 4 p.m. Sunday^; The Center is open during the 
summer* but. is closed during^other vacation- periods. Jf^tRe Ce'ri^er is 
clQsed j^hea you call, you can leave a recorded message and we will tall 
you back the* next- day. ' ; * <^ \ ^- 

^ The Campus As^sistalnce Center is located at 420 ^orth Lal^€(. Street 
next, to the UW-Extension Building. Our phone number is 263r2400. 
That's 263-2400;.. ' . .. . 

Bring your .questiLons .to us.^iWe've got the answers. * 
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The Campus Assistance .Center 



TllE CAMPUS INFORMATION CRISIS 



There seems to be little disagreement, among college administrators 
that the grc^wth of colleges and univeraities into huge organizations * 
has ^beeri» accompanied 'by an urgent need for more and better communication. 
Indeed, poor communications between the various elements of the university 
community is often blamed for much of the conflict that raged, on college 
campuses |x>r the better part of tlie last decade. Although- this would 
tend to oversimplify a complex problem, there was and continues to be * 
ample evidence to show that disseminating infor^nation on such things 
as college requirements, campus servic^^;^ and recreational^and educational 
opportunities has been left largely to chance • "In eVery sphere of 
modern life, the chronic condition is aJ^urfeit of information, poorly 
integrated or ^lost somewhere in the sys/tem**" (Wilensky 1968) * • 

Students Reflecting on this sitidation recognize that services, are j 
differentiated and, at t^es,, uncooi/dinated. Some students view this 
state of affairs as affecting fragmentation of themselves as persons, 
"The system" seems large, unresponsive, unconcerned, and incomprehensible* 
as a.Jtotality",« The institution is highly complex and the burden is on * 
the individual (in most cases) to take the initiative iA seeking out . 
the help or the information that he- needs. 

Most peoplQ. seek out direction from someone who, .presumably, 
"knows the ropes," The guide may be a residence halls^ assistant , 
'Jaculty advisor, friend', teaching assistant, professor, minister, 
parent, secretary, and so forth. These individuals fulfill a critically 
important: role in the helping process. There may however , be difficulties 
at this stage. The ihdivid&al may have- to wait until the next available 
office hour to see# someone , With such a large student population this 
may bake days or weeks. In addition, the complexity of the University 
is such that it is virtually impossible for one person ta be thoroughj^ 
famiiliar with all facets of the institution. The result m^y be.partiaij^ 
information, out-of-date information, or incorrect information. To " * " 
the extent that this happeias,.* the affected studenjt-may experience 
anxiety, frustration, and .discouragement, 

" INSTITUTIONAL RESPONSE ' 

At the University pf Wisconsin, the Campus Assistance Center is ^ 
striving to provide near instantaneous information, advice when appro- 
priate., and 4^ necessary, referral tp^other campus agencies fojf students 
and to some extent faculty, paren.ts, staff and .other, segments of the 
University community,' ... . • 

The CAC maintains . mform^t ion on all aspects of university life. 
The sefvice* attempts to h.a.v^ in one location all us.efuL written statfe- . • 
mgnt.s on topiics such as academic rules and regulations, conduct rules 
.arid regula&Lons , c\irricul^r jinfarmatidn, draft information,, drug 
information, schedule and location of university and, community activities,. 
uniyersity.;^procedui^es and services..* Individuals can telephone Qrjstop.-'^ 
by to obtain the ihformatiori needed* The service provijJes factual 
in format £011, p^xsoflally pre.sented, " 



The CAC also serves a referral function. An -important p.art; of 



tVie informational process is how and with whom^ne should purVvV ^ 
matter* Staff members making referrals outline klternatives" ,^and . 




wit 

unders 

he might ^expect when making contact. ' . 

£ . * . : ' • ' , . . 

The CAC is able to save the student many trial and error ' s.t^pi^-7'^ 
many yis.its to secretaries and offices arid the /feeling of being / ^ ' . 
hustled from here to there, 'The individual Jias the .sens^ that, th^re^,- 
is someone who is directly concerned with his* problems* and yho^ ii >^ 
willing to help him seek direction in gaining .help to solve xhese,/.^ 
problems. This makes remarkably easy the first -step of b^eginning^tp, . " 
cope with one^'s difficulties.. Staff members will research question^ 
they cannot answer from immediately available resources. 

The CAC does not duplicate Existing services, onl the campus. The 
CAC does help people to prepare 'to ^use helping services more effectively. 
The work of other agencies on the (Campus is facilitated to the extent*, < 
that they do npt receive contacts which are inappropr ikte for the ' ...^ 
purpose of their agency and which .they must either deaLwith in some ^ 
fashion or, more likely/ refer. i 

1 - ' '-^ *' 

/ ^ ^' .^'^p Wl|pNSIN MODEL ; - ^V- \ , - I ""^^ - 

I Tl\e Campus AssistanceJGene^ be^^n i^Q^^^^^ ^970.. \^ 

0^ prime importance is the locX't^^-O^ ^^^^ ^^t^^tt*^^ qriginaliy/* 
conceived, the Center anticrpated;^|»;ebpler cdTi^fi^^ ^ \ . * 

'telephoniTig. n-Jxr^n th^f ™ rA^^^^^j^^.ilr^rr ^E^^Z^LtS *.u..'''j!ii^^*II'^, 

effect of the 

^Selectivity in the choosing of ^-^taff ha;^^,^^^^i:nimai^^^^^^^ 
of experience at the University , ' emp^bhyx with '^^fe^if^^^^^^^ 
willingness to do the job'^x^ere lo9ke4 for. We aft^cipate'd that ,e^cper- 
^ience would be the best trMning device and consequent!^ seledfekd 
i^orkgra who x^ould be ^"'available for at least two years - 
* • * . ' - * X ^ \ 't ■ 

/ Severai s^teps .were taken to begin builjdiiig informatidrT^'frles. • 
University -of f icesn^ere systejjtatically polled ^^s' to their .studen't 
service, 'functions, names and 'phone numbers of advisors., description, 
of services, etc. . . ' ^ ' ^ ' . 

The goals forvthe ir^forihation system are twofo!^$U One, the . - 
;systeTn should be as comjpj'ete and .comprehensive a, resource fbrvstudent- 
orxented/ information, aboufi* the campu^ and community as possible.: 
Secondly, the of ganizatiorf ^of the 'file .should be so simple and .logical 
a.s to facilitate 'iWiediate^^ of infprmation, not only by 

experienced staff btft ,by newcomers to the systeifn* . ' . * • 



S* The concept o£ the, CAC>proyides a /mechaniam thr^ough x^hich the . I 
institutibn can respond tg .both personal^ and ins titutibnai^ informational 
neqds^ of students. Tfte^ individual has through one easily accessible, . 
•creditable resource al3. pf the\-in:£brmation about the university that 



.he jieeds{;to deal with the institution. As a result of having this 
information ,and this help available t9 him," hbp'efully stud^ents. will 
'be better able to plan wiser courses*/bf act ion. 'a^d^ make 'linore appro- 
* . priat.e /personal choices. The 'Univafsity for its'''part presents a more 
respond tx?e, image to its student4,>' * ' ' 

; ■ Marginal but important accomplishments of the CAC include providing. 

^ information to university sta£f regardin'g needs for new or expanded 
\ s^rvides for tl)e Madison Cairpusr; providing evaluative student feedback 
to existiirtg services; facilitating communication between organizations 
offering service programs for the Madison Campus and communication 
between service agencies on the Campus and -in tthe Greater Dane County 



area. 



' ' The Articulation M&de 1 

Decentralization of academic resources has been the theme of this comprehensive 
description of the iriany facets of stude^nt development dn the campus of the UW-- M$N. - 1 ^ 

' ■ ' ■ ' . : \ , 

Student and facuity*BeYe.ibpment do not happen, however, in a vacum without a 
cohes.ive force behxHdvt^em. > In/the case of- the Campus Assistance Cente-t, £of 



example,, personnel ;^rom^thja/ca!p supportive staff and students devised a model 
for, the disjseminatioh of information to stS^fents, . for refejrral of student questions 

• * J- ^ it 9 ^ • 

. and needs, and, in the very broad .sense, for service as a sort^ of -ombudsman for 

" -V* * ^ " <^ \ ■ ' 

, che campus student body. This, is uot to say that the Center was needed in the 



literal sense of that worcJ: to receive .and arbitrate complaints against the 

' • ^^.''-^ 

institution. That would be ^entirely misleadihg. • Howe ve^^V "ii) early stages 

* • " • ^ ' * , * ^'V^j-- ^NJ' \ 

of its development., some artiqulation or liaison w^s ^needed'^^S^tw.e^ the vast 

\^^^^ . xe.Spurces of the institution and uhe individual ueedS^f studenl&r,^^ ^ThelCampus 

^ ^M* ^ * Assa^tance Center was instrumental in providing that " ■.'5 '=.." .. 

■ ■ ■ .•: ■ ■ ' • ■ " ■^■i. 

, The training of academic staff members has often been ^o|!^.'ib5C expeirj^^Xon the. 
jAb. In the case of dean's office personnel, previous jol^l^foerie,ncev^i^ jSsuall^ 
alrCquiremerit for hiring, bufe, as in other institut'tons , theSpJjj^cicular^cK^^ 
arid flavor of academic advising, on .the Uip^**4<SN campus have^ seryeS to §tretis^en \* r,.. 
arid^br.oa'd^n the personal resources with x^nich trained personnel continue vjD m \\ 



the it.. 'joi5s^;- 



In the ;aase of faculty training and development ? we have already pointed out that 



^fcj^e Student Development Programs, and even the Career Advising and Placement 

Office ^\ave served the function of a dual role: that of practitioner on the one* 

..h^J^d^and client oh the other • We are training our faculty to provide resources 

■;^ihich hereto'fo're were the province of specialists in the various areas of advising 
, # - - * - . • • 

and counselling. And, finally, departments have seen the need ^to establish 
special departn|ental advisors to complement the existing adyising structures, and 

network of available and accessible human retsources across the campus* 

In every case of institutional introspection, program development, and cooperative 
ventures for student development, a method'.of communication of putual objectives 
and an understanding of common stucJent needs was foremost, in the minds of our 
faculty and staff. One could call this an, articulation model. For, to ensure'' 

that' all students are being senved by a variety of academic/personnel, each 

« ' > * . " • - 

program needs to be cloSely linkexl to all others. That closeness is ^hat 
characterizes the close blend of purpose which is what students feel on our 
campus." Even the faculty and staff, who have' been involved in the process of 
student riee.ds and development over as many as twenty years-- th^ staff of the 
Summer Advising Prograin, for example— attest to *the campus-wide commitment to- - s 
student adyising. . , . 



Curric\ilijm\Liaison 



The pn-campus needls of studeiits are handlea by a, diverse group of persons, 
geographically s^egiarate ajid philos.obhicallyl distinct by virtue of their specific 
responsibilities and orient at ions, /IrijS.uch^ a se toting, whichj^s not uncharacter- C 
istic of a university of this sizep there iis% a* need for a coinmon bond* and that , 
need, focuses, as it should, on the curriculum^it:se3.f • Not everything which goes . ^ 
xnto a curriculum is based on. parochical needs oriinstitutional autonomy. Our . . . 
, faculty and 'staff have' strongly felt .the need for a Jjtdicder base ;pn,' wh.tch .to . . 
construct various programs concerning students/and their.. needs.;. TMs is^rvot^^to ^ 

■•■ - •. .i wr .-v-t?- ■ '-.-.t . W Ti-V;, - --,5 



say that the faculty prerogative to determine the curriculum has been pre-empted. 
On the contrary, the faculty maintains a consistent control over the. curriculum 

\ - ' ' 

and its implementation. However, this control, in light of changing publics and 
. new student needs, has ^developed in tandem with specialis-ts in curriculum articu- 
lation and instructional methodology. * ^ \. 4 * 

* School / College Curriculum - ^nd Faculty Liaison ,j 

; In 1971 the University of Wisconsin— Madigon hired 3l curriculum liaison specialist.. 

' The'>andate to this person was to provide articulation ietween the Ma^dison 
t faculty and State high school teachers; between prospective students and the 
University? and between the University and St.atd .agencies. . Originally three 
curricular are^C^re i;icluded: English^^. foreign languages., ahd^ mathematics] 

The uniqueness of this .po,sition and the development, it. has taken, iiT the intervening* 
time are clearly in the breadtti the^^osition demSnds, and in the ^ fore sigljt the- 
University had in planning for* increasing discontinuity between secondary schools „^ 

' ' - j':^;^^ ' ^\ -""^ ^ 

and colleges— -recently -attacked by the Carnegie Conrniissipn. on Higher Edqcation..^. 



In Wisconsin, the problem is compofunded by .the recfei^t merger of a*ll State-supportid 
institutions of higher education. Yet^the University of W^isconsin— lladison h^s Xj 
taken the. lead in developing a continuing .program for meeting the needs o| each, 
of the seemingly disparate groups involved'in Jieaching and learning.. ^ 



Staff members concerned with curriculum liaison placed major ^emphasis first on ^v.. 
the prospective student — preparing printed' material innovative in its approach toi l^. . 

telling the story at the University.,' On a large campus, it was felt that bulletinsii. , 

" ' / ' . *^ v^-'-* - *' , " 1 . ^-Si'-' v"'" 

brochures, and catalogs prepared far mass distribution did not meet the needs o£S-.~ 

!.Ve StudeP***^ ^(^'flo'iT* T^QT-^ant'-c ry-rxA />r»iiri <?o f ot-c? A <? t-k/a /> ^ o 1 i^nM -J <-» o -i ♦^** 

aimed at 



prospeptive students^^. nor itfteir. parentis, and counselorjS. A, special publication . 
aimed at studeritsr-^re^dable and **relev^^|j^r^H^s writ teji, and .distributed througho^^t' " ^ 
the state to explain, in 1970s terins all .t^^s.e academic pifpgfams for undergraduaj^s 
(on a large, graduate^ and research-orient^ed- ic^mpusX which are unique, new, .qij. .^v-^ . ^ > ^ 



. innovative'i Facts as simple as whatj majors exist, in al^tis^etical order, and 

* ' >Ay ' ' . * . 

what kinds of jobs students might 'consider with *a given major were presented in , 
simple^ terms • ' , ' . ^ . .» 

A second^ objective was to instill in the faculty a sense JEot the needs of . the 
constituencies whom they*serve and with whom they work. JChe focus is on serving 
student learning jneeds: the^ general student who is 'experiencing a changing 
^ teacKing- learning pattern .different from high school, anH the student with a 
tffi§5.dvg«ta^^ educational background, in the various curricular^ areas— broadened, 
to irfelude the basic sciences and the social sciences-^meetings have beea held 
with "user departments" to help 'faculty members understand the place of the basic 
curriculum in- their departments as viewed by other departments; students with 
educationally disadvantaged backgrounds have met with professors in candid, 
explorat ions of the reaJ.it ies of the problems they face. Professional staff 
members have attempted to Sring together diverging needs, philosophies, and ^ - 
opinions among the faculty in. an attempt to understand ^what role undergraduate 
instruction plays in a lg,rge .university. Plans for the future included sessions 
op sensitization of the faculty to .the .needs of unde.fgxaduates , a'cle,arer intro- 
duction to' the instructional' resources available .to the faculty, and eventually, 
faculty orientation- on a. regular basis:^^ \ - 

The primary objective of curriculum. liaison has been the outreach effort: Bringing, 
together yW~Madiso1i faculty members and State teachers in ways designed to promote 
jcommunic^tio^h. On the most superficial level, simple, candid communication about* 
the curriciiJtiijr..for undergradu^ates on this^.-eampus has been communicated to State 
teachers in^*r^gular news^letters. On-campus conferences' in curricular areas have 

■'• .' r ' '^^ . ■■ ■ ■ ' . -.• ;■• ■ ■ ■■ ':- 

been held, and more are being planned. Cooperation between faculty members in the/* 
diffe.r6nt units, of the University System has. been instigated^, and encouraged by 
yW--Madis.ori faculty and administi:ative personnel! The State Department of.Jublic 



Instruction has provided assistance in understanding and ''reaching s'tate teachars 
in curricular areas. Curriculunf Liaison personnel have attended virtually, every 
professional meeting open to Slalc «gJjRers in Wisconsin with the objective of ' 



meeting thenu,pn their o\m turf. ViSihillLy, rQgionally and nationally^ has become 

' \ ' ^ ' ' ' 

another important goal/ Tlic onj^oinj- proci ss of ar lieu lat ion- Vetween this^ University, 

State high schools /Jand sister ' cnmpitst»s lia.s'by no moans ended. At this time^, 

objectives for the future ^re being established and plans for new ways of 

communicating and bringing, teachers ^ principals , school boards, and communities 

into touch with UW — Madison are being proposed. - _ ^ , 

Among the projects already in the implementation or planning stages are: 

(1) presentations to the State Princi^^al^ and Administrator^;* 

(2) communication of student performance patterns and enrollment statistics 
to high schaol curriculum, supervisors %hd departmental chairmen; 

(3) cooperative..jsponsorship of oa-campus academic symposia with T.itle III 
ESEA (federally-funded) high schools in Wisconsin: - ' 

C4i ^ scholarship, assistance based on merit for those students who demonstrate 
- ' superior ability in specific academic areas-;* ^ - \ ' 

* (5) summer workshops for teachers and counselors in areas .reflated to the_ 

changing needs and. -Goirriculiim* for undergraduates; • ^ " . 

(6) coopfen^a4ionrwitlL^t he s chools on matters .such -as eatly entry and high 
/ ; school credTb*^ for work carried -in college; ' ' . . ^ / 

*. (7)\ cqhstruction of, campaigns to educate and sensitize parents, community ^ 
g^'o^ps, ' and .State agencies to She importance of the UWr-Madison as a 
- * '^^-^ the Stata; *^ * 

^1 (ff) exchange teaching between high school, *teachers andrUW — Madison faculty 
• r \ the /•sk.il'i" -areas - . _ ' ' 

.• -..(9) "hotrl-ine"*^ co'mmunications between, secondary .s.chool principals and 

adihinistrajor's and UW — Madison " faculty, for prob'lemrsolving and advice; 
.(10J!._ preparation of ^publications on faculty rfese^rch interests and texts .. 
"'^ ^ Syi^^^^ently •in- usV in the ?*sklir' "courses/for the information of high 
. schboTxolieagues:;.^*:; > ^ ^. - ^ ' - ' : , ■ - 

(llX^. and more invblVemant in the process of articulation by undergraduates 
' ^ ' who are, being trained to teach-and p^uusel in the. secondary schools:. 
,^ .teacher and counselor training revision and 'emphasis on the needs of 
/ ; .,^ the\J.6s. " - • . ' • * ^ ' ' i. ; \ 

The..Uftiver&it5t^^of Wisconsin— rMadison believes that this, new multidimen^sionaJL., , 

-program will eventually, solve many of the problems which face the large, uiliversity 

as'it tries to relate to the needs of .its. own students and colleaguesT^ A Student/ 

Faculty *UnlYe.rsity*:-'High School Curriculum. Liaison Committee has been estabiished 

to advise the curriculum liaison specialist; -the campus administration is committed 



..to the concept of curriculum and faculty liaison and has lent its support and 
personnel; and the Office o$ Vndergraduate Orientation (formerly High School 
Relations) has been indispensable -in offering its expertise and contacts throughout 
the State to the end of providing understanding and communication betweren the 
.^Ijhiversity faculty, its students and administration, and the people of the State 
of Wisconsin. 

i-Bes^jroJth and' Mathews, 1973] 
* choices*: A Consumer Approach. . 

. . — ■ ' ' ^^-T 

In the process of articulation between schools and colleges pf the University, 
and in the liaison between the University and agenc^jg and publics outside the 
campus, it has become clear that what once appeared as t ^p dis tinct needs — the ^ 
first to support students once they are enrojled^ and the second to provide adequate 
itiformatian for students, pre-college advisors^ and staff— is now a more inter- 
related, single objective. ^Aii[ipng the projects .currently being studied and,' some 
ill: the early stages^ of implementation are the, fo.llowing: . ' 

IC - Evaluation of ^publication -'content and distribution. ^ */ * - . 

For. ove.r a year,. ,a special committee has beetn meeting with ihtis^^e^teS^ 
. fa?ulty irKmbers, acadeniic, advisors and members of the canpus administration 
to review the forp, distribution arid substance of campus publications, e.g., 
, the school/^tillege Bulletins ' and others. Review .of_catnpus publications for 
onrcampus .use , o£f-campus uaia,' and for the needs of different publics at 
speai£ia times for .specific purposes, is ^especially importarit as attempts 
arie made to revise the pul3.1ications to respond to new information heeds. 

Several subppmmitt^es were appointed, one of which was to determine the 
^natur^and exteni^of the use^of school/college bulletins .by off-campus 
' ^ puUiics; to determine those aspects ,6f the. bulle^tins that were deemed use- . 
fitl and important, for ofE-'campus users; and" to make recbmitiendations on how 
- off -campus use^rs could better and raore^ efficient ly be served through. lJni- 
varsity ,puj?iicfat ions. Th^ report of th£s subcgmmittee has been submitted^'* 



A repoxtM&fe fleeting the information needs of prospective students, currently i 
"enrolled undergraduates ,*,the teaching faculty, and academic advisors is now 

being compiled. 

\ . ■ 

Revision of high school' feedback report. ^ 

This report is in the process of redesign. It was originally intended to 
have descriptive and diagnostic value for high school administrators,, cur- , 
riculum coordinators, teachers and counselors. It is now apparent that the 
data can be fprmatted to provide prospective studerfts with realistic decision-, 
making information based on prior peer experience, and to prepare our academic 
advisors for the nefeds of subsequent entering students. 

The report will yield comparative aggregate ^performance information of 
^tjidehts from a particular high school with the total freshman class."" 



PerRJtlnahce in selected introductory courses, in English^ mathematics, foreign 

.language, science and social science will be focused on. Further-, comparative 

information coi;;relating high school course performance, rank-in-clas^, ^ - 

placement tests andi^perfbrmance in the first related course in college will 

' J ' ' ■ ^ [ ' ■ ■ . - 

be presented. The* report is "designed to^nclude annual inJEormation for ea,ch./ 

entering class as. well a^^ cumulative, longitudinal data. This approach ^ 

will allow for a pattern analysis of performance 'Jhd areas requiring curricular 

and pedagogica'I...;reviex^. 



, Also, this shdiild serve as a more reliable and valid base for ' students to 
make decisions* ' ^ 



Liaison with student^ and their advisors at two-yeat campuses. , 
A comprehensive ad^4emic advising Gxchang^]^5^^i^a^^^ this campus and _ 

the. University Center System (fourteen two-year freshmen-jsopheimnre Cen't^^ 
.h^s bjcen init'iatx>d th'is year. This prograirtiarig/^ivolves. student^ at another , 



•important point of transition, A s)^stem for reporting Lhc performance of 

transfer students from the Centers will be developed. » • ^ 

^ • .* ^ ' * . • 

• •This descriptive information will be augmented by student perceptual surveys 

conducted af \th& Centers^ and 'upon the students' transfer to this campus* 

. • - * ♦ . ' ' . • * • 

A useful form^Df the* information would be made available to high school 

^Students* This work is assumed through a recent joint research agreement, 

reached by the Center and campus staff? involved in institutional research* ..^ 

DevelopmentalroHeeds > •* ^ . " 

These efforts are solid evidence of the campus^commitmeijt and capacity for providing 
relevant information to prospective students and their advisors. Yet ^we can see ' 
gaps in our overall' information program,. , ' ' , 

1* The infonrtat ion provided to prospective students has been selected by^the 
university on the assumption that it is ^le information most relevant to 
^ 'prospective students, ^ * ' . T . 

2, The information, especially pubMrcat;i?>ns , fpcuses on the static acadmic 
characteristics of the university — admission requ^irementa, coursea.^^ajors , 
degree requirements and the like-rwith little emphasis on the dynamics of ' ^ 
'being a part^of the campus' community; lining arrangements J' faculty-?student 

. interaction, academic advising ^^ersonal counselling,, .social clamate; stiidy 

3. .Th^ infoinnation, about the academic qualifications and performance of ;Students. 

has- typically .been provided to advisors of students rather than the sti^ery^s^ , 
. xliems elves on the assumptiqii^at; it needed professional interpretation, . ' 
A,- Ihe inforipation has notf attempted to tap the perceptions of ^currently en *" 
rollocl students about their experience on the campus or the perceptiorfe * 
of graduates' about their evaluation of (:h<^ir experi^ncl although students' ^ • 
' ' have been surveyed about .the information aj^^ilable ' to them when th^y applied*. 



5» The info mat ioi\ has not addressed the iil format ional needs of parents and 
we know parents are pf ten influential in college choice. • 

6. The information has been addressed primarily to prospective freshmen- while 
prospective transfer students have been somewhat neglected . 

• • iWilcox, 1975] 



• . The " Decenter " : In Conclusion 

V . ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ' 

*It should be clear fr.om reading the abov^^ pages 'that the UW--MSN — at once by 
necessity, at once by design~is a decenttalized campus. Are there disadvantages 
to being so disparate and decentralized? Of course; but the productive, integrated 
vehicles for meeting student neetis in ifhe areas of academic advising, counselling, 
and development are in constant "contact ... It is the people themselves, including 
the students, who •mak^ this kind of system w6rk4 And, hg^ving separate, dis.tinct 
mini-centers whose functions are different or specialized makes it even more ^ 
p6ss.ible to excjiange ideas 'and to plan for* cooperative programs for students. 
By decentralization and "forced" cooperation,, the faculty and staff tend to become 

o •* "... 

less myopic; they tend to*see the needs of a large, diverse, and complex campus 
in a broader context; and they .tend to work all the harder to make every idea 
count, sharing each with their colleagues and with, students; ' - 

^Just as the pre-business student is advised by a "business advisor," s.o is he or 
she cpunselled^y faculty iA engineering., agriculture , or the liberal arts,, and 
so is he or she ^ssisteti by a Campus Assist^ance Center, pointing'' out directions—. 



even literal directions-- to thei many avail^able and valuable resources of the 
dampus. To r.eturn to one ^program to which we have referred several times., .the 
Summer Advising Program is likened to a "family" of persons who come together 
from all .parts of the campu^ (we even have a high school counsellor s^^rVing on 
our ^^Summer Advising Staffl) to meet the common objective of a decentraliEed campus: 
Jthe'^^needs^Jf students. It is our conviction that the ^starting point of a student:' s 




cdreer is, perhaps, the \>est place to set the stage for a university cotnntunity^ 
which unites its resources, rather fchan scattering them to individual units 
who rarely have the opportunity to interract on issues which affect all students. 
And,* in the students' interests*, isn't it really a good idea to bring things 
together "because they are separate, rather than remain consistently together- on' 
only one single track? 
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